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Xutvo6vtctio«. 

IND friends have often asked us 
wily, at the many mcctin^^s 

which we have addressed in behalf of the work of the 
Jaffna College in Ceylon, and the General Medical 
Mission about to be inaugurated in connection with 
it, we have not told iriorc about the specific work in 
which we ourselves were engaged during the seven 
years which we spent in Ceylon as missionaries. 

Our reply has been that, as we came to Great 
]?ritain with the special object of securing £ 30,000 for 
this College and Medical Mission, the time at our 
meetings has usually been consumed in presenting, 
the claims of these special causes. 

But while this was so, wc have often wished that 
we had a compilation of some of the letters written from Ceylon at different 
times, giving our actual every-day experiences, to present to such kind 
friends. 

Then again young ladies have often said to us, “ Now please teil us about 
your own labours in Ceylon, and just what work wc women can do in the 
foreign field.” We have often felt an unspeakable longing, as wc have looked 
into the bright, intelligent faces of the young ladies of this favoured land, 
that they might know more fully about the great opportunities of the present 
day for giving the Gospel to their sisters in heathendom. We believe that 
Christ is calling to the consecrated Christian young women of to day, as lie 




vi Introduction, 

has perhaps never called before, for the breaking of alabaster boxes of precious 
ointment on His feet, in this work of giving His message to those who are in 
heathen darkness. 

Love will count no gift too precious, no service too great. Docs not 
Christ say to each one of us to-day as He said to Peter, Loves t thou Me?"' 

Fctd My slice pL 

And He says again, “ Other sheep I have which are not of this fold ; THEM 
ALSO I MUST F.RINO, they shall hear My voice, and there shall he one 
fold and one ShepherdL 

There are many of llis poor, lost, wandering sheep on the dark rnount^ns 
of heathenism, and they have never heard of the good Shepherd or of the 
heavenly fold. Constrained by love, shall not 1 1 is disciples go out after these 
lost ones with the prayer in their hearts, Let my whole LIFE he a SEARCH 
for them I 

MARY AND MARCtARET W. LKITCH. 
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• CIIAIM'KR I. 

Akrivai. and I'iRsr I.mi'Rkssdn,^ in Ckvi.on. 

l.Miipitly, JiiiriKi, (A-ylcn, Irh. (^ih, iSSo. 

\'\ .'irrivud Iktc safely from Coloml)0 on Jan. 141I1. As we neaicd the shore 
of laffna we saw several liaiidkeK hiefs wavcil at us hy missiemaries who 
had come to meet us, ami the words “ Welromc home ! ’ came over tin? 
water. We had supjKjsed we weix* among strangm-s, luit from that 
morning to this we hav(‘ felt that \m- were at home with our friends. 'The bandies 
were waiting to take us to the mission house at Udupilly, which is to be our home (or 
the present. It seemed sti'ange to be seated in a carriage before the horse had been 
attached ; but we saw our mistake when six stout coolies (native runners) laid hohl of 





An Ode of Welcome. 


rhe thills of the bandy and started oflTat a rattling pace, which they kept np nearly all 
the way. They passed over the sixteen miles between Jaffna town and Udupitty in a 
little over two and a half hours, preferring to go all the way themselves rather than 
be r^ieved by another set of coolies, because they wanted, as they said, to take the 
new missionaries home themselves. 

When wc were within a mile of the station, one of the coolies was despatched to 
herald our arrival. As we reached the mission premises we found the children of the 
station boys' school on one side and the station girls’ sc. iiool on the other, dressed in 
their best clothes, and the missionaries on the veranda steps ready to greet us, 'I'he 
veranda entrance-door and sitting-room had been adorned by the native Christians 
with festoons and wreatlis of flowers, in honour of our coming. The native pastor 
and others were waiting to speak to us, and, in true Oriental fashion, the girls of the 
Udu[)itty Boarding-school, twenty-five in number, with their teachers, had prepared a 
lyric of welcome. Both words and tune were original with them, and tlicy sang it 
very sweetly. Wc were deeply touched by this so unexpected and kind a rccei)tion. 
I translate the lyric here. 

t.'HOKUS. 

“Come, let us slug -welcome ! 
l.et us sing rejoicingly — joy ! liurnili ! ’ 
SIII!-CUOkUS. 

“Ye united memhers ofllie cliuich, 

The giiK of the buiuding-sclujol, 

Come,” etc. 

VCRSKS. 

“ May the new missionnries prosper. 

They have come, with wanu iiiijchment, 

To show the heavenly way to the mulliliKles of peoi)lc, by 
pouring 

In I heir ears the honey of the teaching.s tjf the Cospel. 
Joy ! hurrah ! 

Come, let us sing — welcome, etc. 

That the knowledge may increase and the darkness be 
expelled, 

Anil all sing hallelujah to the almighty Father, 

The Son, and the Holy Chost. Joy ! huirah ! 

Come, let us sing — welcome, etc. 

“ Traise the Lord for ever for the mercy of giving them 
A safe arrival in JalTna, passing over a long voyage, joy ! 
hurrali ! 

Come, let us sitig— welcome,” etc. 
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First Sabbath in Udiipitty. 

The second day after our arrival the annual business jiieeting of the mission was held 
at Udupitty. This gave us an oi)portunity to meet the other missionaries in the field. 
Among them were the Rev. and Mrs. \V. VV. Howland, who came out in 1846 and have 
grown old in this work. 'I'hey have been callc<] by some here a second ZachariaS and 
KlisabethjWlio walked in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lortl blameless. 
'There was also present Miss Kliza Agnew, the veteran missionary, w’ho has been luM’e 
forty years without going home, and who is a model of energy and decision. The 
magnitude of the work carried on here far exceeds our expectations. As we heard 
one rej)Ort after another, reviewing the laboms of the year, the schools su])ervised, the 
training of native catechists and teachers, the village work, the baptisms, and the 
communicants, the house visitations, tent meetings, etc., etc., we were filled with 
wonder, and could only praise the Lord and take courage, thanking Him that we 
were to be fellow-workers with such a band of noble men and women. 

We are hard at work upon the language, with a native Munshee. besides our 
regular lesson in the grammar and reader, we are learning some portions of Scripture 
and hymns. We can sing already, “ Come to Jesus,” “ The Sweet by and-by,” and 
parts of other hymns in Tamil. We think in a week or two wc shall pronounce with 
sufficient correctness to be able to join in the congregalioinl singing. 

Tiik Hvmn “Comk to Jesus,’* 

IN Tamil. 

Gaiafr^^aid^ 

1 . — Qfiffivp, 

2 . LEilunii ^earSjur — 

3. tUr^niUjiTn —gfewC/r), 

4 . /sebiiJ 

5 . j)(<soQeoi^rtuiT ! — 

The first Sabbath we were here, Mrs. Howland gave me the care of the 
infant Sunday-school class. 'I’hey come from the chajiel to my verantla, and all sit 
round me on a large mat, and look up wdth such bright, intelligent faces, that already 
I am beginning to love them very much. They number sixty little girls, all under 
ten years of age. Perhaps some people would laugh at me for calling them pretty, 
and say something about beauty unadorned; but though many of them wear only a 


Sou.No OK THE Tam 1 1, words 

IN KNdiaSH. 
Yca-su-vayt chare. 

1. Yeasu-vayt chare — eiin-day. 

2. Meurd-par une-ncy — eim-day. 

3. An-])u koor-var — eim-day. 

4. Num-pe va-rane -eun-day. 

5. Al-lo-lu-iah — a-incn. 



Tent Meetings. 

single garment, yet their eager faces and attractive quiet ways make up for a good 
many deficiencies. 

About forty native children come upon my veranda every afternoon to sew. and I 
talk to them, through an interpreter, and teach them Bible verses. My brotlier, sister, 
and I have gone out several times into the villages with the native helpers. 'I’he 
native’s seem glad to see ns, and ready to listen. Some of them .say they do not 
believe in idols, and would become Christians if it were not that they would lose caste, 
and be persecuted by all their friends. 

'I’lie missionaries of tliis station, the Rev. and Mrs. S. W. Howland and Miss 'I'owns- 
end, go out often in the morning and in the cool oi the evening to liold meetings 
in the different villages. They have mothers’ meetings at the mission-house, wliich are 
well attended by the heathen women. Sometimes they go out with the lent, remaining 
several days at a time m one place, and thus gain access to those who could not be 

reached in any other way. 
A few days ago they ha«l 
the tent pitched at 'i’hande- 
mannar. In the afternoon 
the girls of this boarding- 
school went down in a body 
to sing, as the natives are 
very fond of music, andean 
often he moved by Christian 
songs. Alter tliey had sung 
several hymns, as there were 
a large number of heathen 
women and children pre- 
sent, Mrs. Howland sug- 
gested that each girl should 
take one or two women 
and talk with them for a 
little wliile. They received 
and acted upon the sugges- 
tion most beautifully, each 
girl sitting right down on the mats by the side of the one she was going to talk with, 
and one or two of the hlgh-castc girls of the school gathering some of the little fishcr- 
caste children around them, 'riicy talked very earnestly, and when, after a time, the 
missionary lady changed the order of exercises, they came to her, one after another, 
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with such glowing faces, saying, ‘‘Oh, amma! I <ll(i have 
such a pleasant lime with the little children!” or, “Oh, 
ainma ! the wornin 1 was talking with |wotnised to begin to 
])ray to-night ; and oh ! won’t we pray for her when we get 
home ! Won’t we all meet together and pray for these 
women I ” • 

A few da^s after our arrival we had the pleasure ol 
sjiending a day at Oodooville, seeing Miss Agnew and 
visiting the hoarding-sc hool. Here also they had pre[)ared 
a lyric for u;^. We listened to five recitations, and we were 
all much pleased with tlu* ap])earance of the sc hool. Nd'w 
buildings are in process of erection, and the ('orner-stone is 
to be laid on hcbriiary lolh. We also attaided the annual 
examination and eommencenient exercises of Jaffna College. 
It was a most interesting occasion. .Ml the ifxaminations 
were in English, and considering that whatever the bo\ s 
knew concerning the sciences, mathematics, philosophy and 
histor)', liad been learned and must be repealed in a foreign tongue, the boys did great 
credit to their instructors. 

1 should like to tell you of the commencement exercises of the Udui)itty Girls’ 
boarding-school, and of the monthly missionary meeting, where we met all the 
missionaries from the Wesleyan and Church Missionary Societies as well as our own, 
but I am writing loo long a letter. 

d'his is harvest-lime, and the fiedds arc full of reapers and gleaners, d'he work is all 
done by hand, the grain carried home on the heads of men and women, and threshed 
or trodden out by cattle. I am glad that our first impressions of the country should 
be received now, after the rainy season, when the island is covired with verdure, and 
looks fruitful and inviting. 

1 close with the following letter of greeting from Miss Agnew, which was given us 
soon after our arrival at Jaffna 

My dkar Mi.ssion.xry Sisi krs: — With a warm heart and inexpressible delight do I 
give you Kliezer’s welcome, Come in, thou blessed of the Lord.” 

Eor two years past have we sent the Macedonian cry, “ Come over and help ns.” 
Though. I was so anxious for two, yet my stinted faith would not allow me to revel 
in the anticipation that more than one would be added to our mission circle. 

I do rejoice that our heavenly Father has sent you to this Eden of the East, and 
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that you are allied in the ties of nature, and that you have a brother to aid and 
counsel you. I'his society may prevent loneliness from usurping even a small 
corner of your hearts. Every day prayer was offered for your safety while journeying 
on the sea and on the land. 

You are coming to a goodly country, “ where every prospect pleases ” — no Anakims 
to fear. Your necessary weapons will be *the living coals from the altar of the Lor<l 
in your hearts and u])on your lips, and the sword of the Spirit in your right hands, 
hear not : let timidity have no place : press forward ; and in the spirit and with the 
language of the chief apostle to the (lentiles, say, in strong faith, “ T can do all things 
through Christ which strengthencth me.” Necessity is laid upon every missionary to 
inscribe upon his breastplate, “Look unto Jesus,” and to follow the example of the 
disciples of John the Baptist, who, after the burial, “ went and told Jesus.” 'bhe 
blood-bought mercy-seat will appear to you a more precious place in a heathen than 
in a Christian land. Deprived of so many of your .s])iritual aids, you will be more 
inclined to enter the holy of holies, where Jesus answers pra)er. 

1 hope that you are as highly favoured as lieman’s three daughters, who could sing 
ill the house of the Lord. And though you may not understand how to strike the 
cymbal, or make melody on the harp, I trust you can handle the organ, and thus 
enhance the sweetness of our music whenever we fre<jucnt the gales of Zion. 

I know of no other individual in any mission who has, like myself, remained at one 
station forty years. In relation to my work, in spirit 1 know no change, but physicaily 
1 am weary, weary, weary, and need, as Jesus did, to “ turn aside and rest awhile.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

II EVIV AL M KETI NdS. 

Uclnpitty, April iSSo. 

E left home last week, Tuesday, starting out in the early morning, and reached 
the Rev. and Mrs. T. S. Smith’s, of 'rillipally — having gone a distance of 
ten miles ~-in time for breakfast. 

Can you imagine our ride that morning ? The misty morning air was cool 
and invigorating. Our way lay through several villages, 'riie road was level and well 
kept, and here and there shaded by beautiful clumps of bamboo, or by banyan, olive 
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nuin^o, margosa and othtr trets. 'I’he birds were singing merrily ; the cocoanut and 
jack ticcs were laden with hanging fruit ; and here and there a man might be seen 
climbing a smooth, tall palmyra ])alm. Wc studied ramil all the way, while our coolies 
flew over the ground, needing no word from us except now and then a re(piest not to 
go so fast. It is their priile to go fast, and they laugh and joke on the way, cliaffing 
each other for going so slowly. When we reach our destination they usually eat 
their rice and ( iirry, and then lie down on the ground to sleej) in the shade of 
some tree, until we are ready to go on again. If we hold a meeting, they come in 
and listen. 

From 'I’illipally we went to Oodoovillc. d'he special revival meetings commenced 
on Wednesday evening. Those who knew the {)eople said that many came who had 
never been inside a church before. 'I'liere were tpiile a number of laNpiests for prayer 
sent in. d'hey were given, in some instances, by pef)()le witii tears running flown their 
faces, so iniieh in earnest wore they that their friends might be brought to (Jhrist. 
One man arose, his voice choked witli emotion, and intimated that he had long 
been convinced of the truth of Christianity, and asked our prayers that he might 
become a Christian that day. One after another prayed for him. as they knew belter 
than wc his cireumstanccs and ihe trials to which he would be e\))osed. It seems that 
he belongs to (piite a good family, and his wife has a considerable yiroperty. Befere 
he reached home the word had gone before him that he had asked hjr juayers, and 
his wife and family shut tlie door upon him, and drove him from the house. lie has 
to sleep out of doors, and pre}»are hi.s own food, while his friends cither sfaTf and jeer 
at him, or refuse to notice him at all. We liavc just heard that he is standing firm, 
and that liis younger son has joiiicfl him and wishes al.so to become a Christian. 
The elder son sides with the mol her. 

I notice by the .\merican papers that during the month of March Ja^fTna was made a 
subject of i)rayer; so that while we were lioldiiig these meetings the j)eople at home 
were bearing us up in their hearts before (Jod. 1 have not the least doubt that these 
petitions were Answered, for it was the ojunioii of all the missionaries present that the 
Spirit of Cod was wonderfnllv manifested. Native ministers and workers came from 
a distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, and they saitl they were going back to their 
I>cople to hold s})ecial meetings among them. 'I'here were many working-women 
present, who were helping to erect tlic new .school-building. 'I'hey work as hard as 
men, from seven in the morning till six at night. But they attended the half-past six 
morning prajer-meeting, arid went quietly out to work at seven, coming in again at 
seven in the evening and staying till nine ; then they went into my sister's room, and 
listened eagerly while she talked and prayed with them. Nearly all expressed a desire 
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to become Christians, and some 
said they had begun to pray for 
tliemselves. Tliey were so much 
in earnest that they did not seem 
to know that they were tired, and 
showed no inclination to leave, 
until iny sister, ([uite worn out 
with the lai)Ours of the day — 
singing, [daying on the organ, 
etc. - would tell them they might 
go. 

Some of the women ol a higher 
caste came into my room and 
prayed for one and another of 
their friends, dhvo came who 
had just decided to become 
Cdtristians. One asked us to 
jiray for her two daughters. 
“Oh!” she said, wringmg, her 
hands, “1 have given them to 
heathen hushands, and if they 
are lost it will l)e my own work !” 
W'c liied to tell her that if she 
would strive for them, and pray 
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m faith, Cod would hear her 

),rayer. One woman laayed very earnestly that the J.ord would make her duty plain. 
She said she loved Jesus Christ with her whole heart, and wanted to serve Him, hut 
if she came out openly as a Chu-stian her friends wimld discaul her, and she was loo 
old to earn her own living. What would she do in her old age ? .She would die of 
starvation. We could only i)ray that the Lord would guide her. f wish you could 
see how these people listen ; how they lean forward to cau h every word ; how 
earnestly they pray. 'I'hey seem hungry for the Brcail of Jale, and 1 am sure tlie 
Lord says, “'I’hey need not depart; give ye them to cat.” When His disciples are 
ready to take the bread and give it to the peoi>le, and they are ready to give it to each 
other, all will soon he fed. 

My skslerand 1 had a meeting with the boarding-schoid girls at ()o<looville, those 
who were Christians coming to my room, and those who were not to my sisters. Ihe 



TO Vounjr Men deciding for Christ. 

Christian girls promised me that they would each take one or two of the non-Chn«:tian 
girls and pray specially for them till they became Christians. 'I'hose who were not 
tokl my sister, with tears in their eyes, that they wanted to become Christians that 
day ; they were sorry to see the meetings close. 

1 have just ret eived word from the Rev. Mr. Smith that four of the young men of 
the training-school, who attended the meetings, have decided to become Christians, 
and three from the Chunnargarn boys’ school. It is said that many men, esi)ecially 
those who Ixave l)ccn educated in mission schools, would gladly become Cliristians, 
but are kept back by their heathen wives, 'fhese women, when not educated, arc 
extremely bigoted. 'I'hey tell their husbands that, if they become Christians, they will 
throw themselves into the well ; and they mean wliat they Say. 'I'hese mothers take 
their young children to the temple and teach them to bow before the idol, and smear 
their faces with ashes. All this shows the importance of the education of girls in 
boarding-schools. 

'rhe people seemed to be more and more interested in the meetings each day. We 
hope to have another series ol special meetings before long. 
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CIIAFI'ER HI. 
Two LriTLK Pakiaits. 


U(,Uii>ilty, ''June !.(/, iSSo- 

, several days, as 1 sat stndyiiit! I'y my 

wil'd""') I nolieed two brijtlit little faees 

Ainaias with tlioir white skin and Kuropcan 
dress arc a great eu.i.'sity to the little brown-skinned 
chihlrcn of this .'on.itry. Some days after, my attention 
was attiaeted by a little coughing ne.ar my wnu ow. 
This is the way the Tamil people knock. When they 
wish to call upon us or among themselves, instead of 
knocking at the door as we would do, they stand outside 
and make a little noise, scrapin.i; with their feet, coughing, 
or snccr,ing. hooking up 1 saw the same two i.ttle laces 
which 1 had noticed heiore thiongh the hedge. 

-phese two little hoys were not dressed like children m 
America or ICitglan.l, hut, like all little children here, 
wore only a strip of cloth about their loins. heir luur, 
which is generally allowed to grow long, was done up in 
a knot on the left side of the head over the left ear. 
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But their little graceful bodies, and their bright, eager faces, soon made one forget any 
peculiarities of colour or dress. 

“ Ainma ! Amma ! ” they said when I had called them to me, we u\ant to study 
reading at the boys’ school.” “ Well,” 1 said, “ why do you not speak with the teacher 
about this ? ” “ We cannot, we do not d.ire 

go into the yard, we are ‘ I’ariahs,’ ” they 
said, as a |>ained look came into their eyes 
— a look sadly out of place in such young 
faces. 

d’he .system of caste runs through tiie whole 
fabric of society here. In e.'K'h caste the 
descendants must follow the occupation ol 
their parents. If a man is a. carpenter, for 
exam[)le, his sons must all become cart)cnlcrs, 
and his danghters must marry carpenters. 

'I’hc different castes have no opportunity to 
rise, but are doomed to remain in the con- 
dition in which they arc l)orn. 'I'liey do not 
intermarry, do not mingle together socially, 
do not eat together, but are essentially 
different communities of people. 

There is the highest, or Brahmin caste, 
who are yrric-sts— thick, fat fellows, who never 
do any work ; then the farmers, their 
servants, car[)entcrs, blacksmiths, goldsmiths 
and their washers ; and ne.xt the tree- a cari'f.nter. 

climbers and their washermen ; and lastly 

the weavers, drum-bcaters and their washermen. Kach keep to their own work, and 
ca(:h are heartily desynsed by the caste above them, and in the same way look down 
upon the casteAbelow them. Even the drum-bcaters’ castes have a caste under them 
to do their washing. It was to thi.s, the “ Pariah Caste,” these two little boys who 
stood by my window said they belonged. A century ago, in the darker days of Ceylon, 
this caste of i^eoy)le were never allowed to leave their houses except in the night, and 
then they were obliged to drag a large branch behind them, so that any one of a 
higher caste walking in the street might hear and call U[^on them to turn aside until 
they had passed ; for to touch, speak to, or even look at a person of this low caste 
was considered a pollution. 
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Wh^t a disgrace to put upon a human being made in the Image of God ! Shame on 
the religion of Siva which upholds and fosters such wickedness. Under English rule 
the Pariahs have liberty to go and come as they please ; but they are everywhere 
scorned and oppressed 

'I'hey have some queer customs. Often poor tree-climbers own only a single cloth. 
Tn order to wash this they ask the washerman, and he 


does not refuse, to lend them the cloth of some other 
person which he has taken to wash, while he takes and 
washes theirs ; thus it is not an uncommon thing lor one 
to see his cloth, which he has sent to be washed, worn 
on the person of a stranger. 'I'he 
washeuman stands knee-deep in water 
and bleaches the garments hy knocking 
them over tlie stones, swinging them 
over his head as a thresher does his 
Hail'; to dry tlu ni he spreads them by 
the road-sitle on the hot sand, and A 
].-)laces a few stones on the (orners to 'A ^ 

kee]) them fiami blowing away. Me is U pf 

rarely ]Kud in money, Imt is generally ') • "-i 

given the leavings of table food and a 
little rice and curry stuff r-iv 

A\’e told the s oi • 
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tw’(j little boys, 
whose names 
we learned were 
Kas.sappii and * 
Kadpeyal, that 
if they would 
come the fol- 
lowing day, 
with their 
bodies bathed 
and their hair 
nicely combed, 
we would go 
with them our- 
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^4 Bveakbi^ doivn Caste Barriers. 

selves to tlie school. 'Die first tiling which 1 saw on looking out of my window 
early the next morning was the two little boys watching for me. I went with them to 
the school, but could hardly induce the little fellows to enter ; they fairly trembled 
with fear as they stood in the presence of higher caste boys. After years of f)ersistcnt 
effort, the missionaries have succeeded in inducing the chiUlren of a large number of 
castes to study together in the schools, though it is amusing to sec the highest caste 
boys sometimes bringing little mats with them on which to sit, and so preserve their 
tottering dignity. 'I’iie teacher, a Christian native, willingly promised to receive and 
do his best for the little boys. We passed through the school bungalow with its 
lhat( lied roof, where the higher standards were studying, through the veranda where 
the middle standards were reciting, and came into the yard, where, iitnler the trees, 
sal twenty or more little boys busily engaged writing out their lessons with little sti(‘ks 
in the sand. 

I motioned Kassappu and Kadpeyal to sit down with the Olliers, when lo ! as 
quick as lightning, the.se twenty little naked morsels of .society scattere<l on all sides 
as if they had been poisoned, crying, Cha ! Cha I ” while one gave the youngest little 
boy a vicious pinch, and another actually spat at them. I low strange that t.hildren five 
and six years old could imbibe and cherish such bitter jmqudices ! 

The two little hoys sat that day in a corner of the yard hy themselves, but the next 
(lay brought word that the whole school was threatening to leavp, and even the Mani- 
agar or head man of the village had sent wcard that, if these low-caste boys came, he 
would not allow his child to come. I decided that rather than break up the school I 
would for the ] .resent teach the boys myself. I'his storm of public sentiment was 
a great surprise to me. 'I'lic upper caste said, “If this caste be educated, who 
will do our washing?’— the old spirit of slavery which has only lately beenwijied out 
in our own land. 

d he little boys came to our veranda each day for a lesson, and learned well, mastering 
the 247 letters of the 'ramil alphabet with .surprising (juickness. 'riicy learned many 
things outside of tlicir books, among oiliers to .say “Good morning,” and “ Thank 
you.” One day we showed them a picture-book. They had never seen a picture 
before in all their lives, poor things, but when I pointed out to them the children 
and trees and animals in the pictures, they caught at the idea. You should have 
seen their delight, and have heard their shout when they themselves discovered a cat 
and a dog. 

One day, while they were with us, a class of fourteen large boys, whose Bible lesson 
in English my sister had kindly offered to teach through the term, came in. When they 
saw these two poor little washer-boys they fairly glared at them. Sister said, “ Why do 
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) ou look so angry ? ” They answered, Tho-;e boys have no right to come here. 
They are low caste. If we should take up a little slick they would run from us. It is 
not the custom of the country to show them any attention.” fhat is the excuse here 
for every kind of evil practice. It is the custom of the country, ma’am.” Sister 
went up to the little boys, and putting her hand on the head of the older, said, •* (lod 
made this little boy as well as you. He gave to him an immortal soul as well as to 
you. Jesus (Christ died to save him and you. You will both stand together in the 
judgment, (lod says He hates pride, and if you arc proud and despise this little boy 
for whom Jesus Christ died, you sin against God.” 

'[’he next day tlie school boys did not come, and the reason given was that my sister 
had disgraced herself by touching these boys of a low caste, and they did not wish 
to be tiught by such a person. We said nothing, knowing that the class enjoyed 
coming too w^ell to deprive themselves of it long. And we were right. They ( ame 
the following morning with a .shamefaced look. 

Kassappu and Kadpeyal continue to come to us, and are just the brightest, 
funniest, most affectionate little boys 1 ever saw. 'They are philanthropic little felhnvs 
too; for fjmling them.selves well received, and e.\i)anding under kindness like flowers 
in the sunshine, they came bringing three other little boys and two little girls, who 
they insist, with all earnestness, must also learn to read. 

VVdial a shame that all their caste, from no fault of their own, should practically 
be shut out from social privileges, and condemned to be always |.)oor, ignorant, 
and despised, with no bright future before them in this life, and with no prospect in 
view for the life to come, according to Hinduism, but to live again on earth, perha[)s a.s 
an insect or a snake ! 

Ill contrast with all this how- should wc thank God for giving to the world His dear 
Son, a Saviour to the poor and the lost ! '11 ght which I saw a few days ago, ol 

three hundred Christian natives sitting down without regard to caste at the common 
labile of our Lord, gave proof of what the (josj)el has done, and a ])roinisc of what it 
will do yet more abundantly in this land. 

As sure as God's wonl is true, so surely may we rely on the promise, “ 'I'he wliolo 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory ofGotl.” 


I 




MANCI'Y MI.SSION HOUSE AND PUriT.S FROM THE STATION SC'IIOOl.S. 


ClIAPri'R IV, 



I’lRsr Year’s Rkvhav. 

Maiiopv, n.rcmh'K i6/'/, iSSo. 

{IMR has flown so swiftly of late that I cannot rcAli/c that it is a year anti 
three months since we left America, nearly a year since we la ruled in 
Jaffna, and ten weeks since W(^ came to Manepy. 'I'his year has been 
the busiest, and I think, all things considered, the ha[)piest year of my 
life. I can truly say that I have never for one moment regretted my coming to 
Ceylon, but have felt thankful to (iod for permitting me to be a corlaboiirer with the 
missionaries in this land. 

As you m;fy ki’.ow, there arc over 300000 peoi)le in North C^'eylon. Labouring 
among them arc two families under the Knglish (Ihiirch Mission, two under the 
English Wesleyan Mission, and five under our own ; which allows an average of over 
30,000 people to each missionary family. What would any pastor at home think of 
such a charge? 

Mane{)y is one of the smaller .stations, and we have within its boundaries only 
about 10,000 i>eop]e.’ d'here are two Christian churches - one here at the station, 
the other at Na\aly--numbcring together one hundred and four communicants. 
There is one pastor, and another to be ordained very soon. As helpers, there are 


A short lime alter this the station t»f Pantlilerippu also was given into our care. 
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JForl’ at Mancpy, 

two catechists and two Bible-womcn. These do much faithful house-to-house work 
in the villages, hold cottage meetings and Sabbath services, and assist in our large 
tent-meetings. The church-members, as a whole, are aedv'^ and earnest. 'Hiey 
have surprised us by their willingness to co-operate with us and act upon our sugges- 
tions. As far as 1 have means of knowing them personally, I am led to think that 
they arc truly Cod’s children, really changed by the Holy Spirit. 'I'he missionary 
work would not have been a failure here had it done nothing more than save and bless 
these men and women. 

We have within the INlnncpy district eight Sabbath-schools, with thirty-four teachers, 
and an average attendance of eight him<lred scholars. Tltrcc of these have been 
organized duringthc last two months, and all have increased in their attendance. The 
station Sabbath-school has increased from not (juite one hundred to two hundred and 
thirty fivig and will, 1 hope, number three hundreil before New Year’s Day. If you could 
look in ui)on us with our eighteen teachers and classes nicely graded, our “Inter- 
national Desson heaves,” and Sankey’s hymns in 'I'amil, our organ and black- 
board, you would forget for the moment, I think, that you were in a heathen 
land. 

'I’hcrc arc in the Manepy district ten day-schools, supported mainly by Government 
grants, but under the direction of a Board of luliicution, composed of native 
Christians and missionaries. In these s('lu)ols arc thirty-one teachers, the majority of 
whom are Christians. This is an important hold, and we hope to make the most of it. 
'rhe teachers, both Christian and heathen, were delighted with our proposition to visit 
the schools once a week and devote an hour in each to the study of a Bible lesson. 
We sold Several hundred cojiiesof the Gos[)cl of Mattlicwin d'amil, selected a verse of 
scripture to he learned and a portion to he read each day, secureil the co-operation of 
the teachers in teaching the lesson every day during the lirsl hour in the morning, and 
mapped out the scliools for our weekly round ol visits. 

'I'he plan has succeeded thus far beyond our highest expectations, d'he teac hers 
have entered heartily into it, for tlicy feel that our weekly visits will prove a real 
cncouraeemeiil to the schools and an honour to themselves, so highly are the mission- 
aries esteemed throughout Jaffna. 'I'he moment wo are seen a))i)roaching the school, 
all lay aside their books, and when we enter they rise and give us salaams. 'Hie 
seals have been already arranged, and we lake our jlifferent classes and go over tlio 
different lessons (jf the week, which have l)ccn so well prepared that only once have 
xvc had reason to coinjilain. We try to maki: the lessons enjoval)Ic, and slowly, but 
surely, we hope to win our way into the (.(jufulence ot the children, and make them our 
friends. I'he aim of all our efforts is to win them to Jesus Christ. 
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Sixteen young men are studying in a select school at the station. As they come from 
heathen homes, they find, after having lived under Christian influence for some time, 
that their old faith is shaken, and their minds are full of doubts. To meet these 
doubts we asked them to write out any points that were troubling them, or questions 
they would like to ask, and we promised on each Monday afternoon to answer them, 
as far as we could. Since then the questions have poured in upon us, and the eager- 
ness with which they lean forward and listen to our answers, and the remarks 
they make in return, show that the difllculties are real, and their minds alive and 
active. 

I will give you a few specimens of their questions : “ What is religion?” “What 
is the cause of the existence of the different religions?” “What are the evidences 
that the Christian religion is true?” “What are the external evidences that Christ, 
rather than Mahomet and Buddha, was a revelation of Cod?” “If Christ paid the 
penalty for our sins, why did lie not suffer to all eternity?” “ Why -did God place 
the forbidden fruit in the garden, when He knew Adam would disobey? ” “ Why w'as 

Jacob blessed instead of Esau?” “Why did the angels fall from heaven- -is it a 
place of temptation ?” “ What will become of the soul between death and the judg- 

ment?” “ Jf the doctrine of transmigration is not true, why arc men born blind or 
deformed, if not for some former sin ?” etc. 

Since they themselves ask these (piestions, we have an opportunity to 
tell them some truths from which they cannot get away, and which arc destined 
to stay in their minds until they are cither answered or accepted. We 
have had their cheerful assent, thus far, to all we have said. We have allowed 
them j)erfcct freedom of speech, and have endeavoured never to leave a point until 
it was fully understood. Our hearts yearn over these sixteen young men in their 
opening manhood. Will you not pray with us that they may truly find the light of 
life ? 

We have a meeting for native Christian mothers and children on 'fuesday after- 
noons, which usually numbers fifty or sixty. The ('hristian women lead in prayer, 
repeat verses,’ and take turns in leading the meeting and explaining the Scripture 
lesson. Our great desire and hope for Manepy is, that every Christian woman may 
lake it up as her work to teach some three or four heathen women to read the Bible. 
This would be a permanent influence, reaching out into the heathen homes, and, step 
by step, the heathen mothers might be led to pray to God, to come to church, and, 
finally, to Jesus. The .seclusive and exclusive habits of Eastern women, together with 
caste distinctions and their strong prejudices, make it very difllcult to carry out this 
plan ; still, “ with God all things are possible.” The women have already made a 
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beginning, and twelve pupils were reported at our last meeting, besides those whom 
the Bible-wonien reach regularly. 

In the moonlight evenings, through half of the month, we have tent meetings, which 
are ([uite largely attended. We have a good-sized tent, received from Madras, which 
our coolies can put up in foity-five minutes, and lake down in fifteen. If we go out 
with the tent, organ, lamps, hymn-hooks, etc., we are sure to have a good audience in 
almost any village. We have had from one hundred and fifty to two himdrcal at these 
gatherings. 

The rahiy season is u[)on us now, which makes it a little difficult to get about 
through the muddy fields and lanes. The rice-ficlds are flooded, but our coolies arc 
always ready to lake us anywhere and in any weather. These coolies are really 
a great comfort, and are useful in many ways besides drawing the bandy. They have 
begun to learn to read, and are making good [irogress. It is interesting when we are 
in the schools to see them sitting outside, studying their books in the interval of 
waiting. The three whom vve em|;iloy regularly have learned the Lord’s Prayer in 
'I'amil, and their voices join with outs every morning as we repeat it at the close of 
family prayers. 'Phey go to ( liurch and Sahhalh 'School. It is our prayer that they 
may soon truly know our Saviour, and give their hearts to Him. 'Phey seem (jiiitelike 
friends to us now, and we are so accustomed to them that wc do not notice, as we 
did at first, their dark skins, shaven heads, or the absence of all clothing cxcc]it a 
yard or two about the waist. They cannot he induced to wear more, both on at'count 
of the fieat and because it is not the custom among their caste. 'Their only food is 
rice and curry, which they cook themselve.s. 'Their whole e.\pense amounts to about 
$2.2^5 in American money per month for each. 

Our home in Manepy is a very j)leasant one. 'The compound is large, and has over 
forty kinds of trees. Near the house we have the llamho, now just ready to hurst 
into a glory of scarlet blossoms ; the cork tree, with its white clusters of sweet-smell- 
ing flowers, which cover the grouiul like snow ; and on the other side the tamarind, 
w'th its acid fruit-pods. 'There are rnalic.gany, olive, margosa, leak, iron-wood, ebony, 
mango, jack, wood-apple, and many other kinds ot trees in the yard. .Above them 
shoot up the cocoa-nut and Palmyra palms, with their magnilK eiil tall trunks and great 
tufted heads. 

Our house has three large and four smali rooms, all on the ground floor, which is 
raised about four feet above the ground. 'The walls are of stone and mortar ; the 
doors are of the same, to prevent the invasion of white ants. We have only a few 
glass windows ; the other windows, as well as the doors, are siip|)lied with shutters, 
which may be used at night to give security, and a free access of air at the same time. 




The Pleasant Rainy Season. 


Our iLirniturc is the juain, 
rane-bottonied kind ; some of 
it brought from America, tlic 
rest made here by native car- 
])enters, who imitati: English 
])atterns with great exactness. 
We have learned to like rice 
and curry, and nearly all the 
native fruits and products. 
Our dress for the whole year is 
of white material, plainly made. 

Our llower-garden in front 
of the house provides our table 
with fresh roses d:iily ; and 
our vegetable garden con- 
tains over forty plantain-trees. 
There is nothing dreary about 
the rainy seasjan ; it seems to 
us the pleasantest ])art of the 
year. Everywhere the new 
crass is very green and fresh, 
and the sun shines out brightly 
after the heavy showers. The 
mercury stands at about 85° 
in the shade without much 
change. In the house in the 

THK JACK TREE, SHOWING 1-KUIT. i ... .. .U 

hottest season the mercury 

seldom rises above 93^, and rarely falls in the coolest season below 76°. 
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SIIKINJS OF THE GOD riM.I lAK. 


CHAPTER V. 

. A Visit to a Hkathkn School 

Mnnepy, MiUih ii///, iSSi. 

^ UDOTNC by what we can learn from the experience of the missionaries 
who have been here longest, it would seem tliat the work among the 
young is followed by the most encouraging results. 

We visit our schools every week, giving a IJiljle-Iesson. M:iny of the 
children can now repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the 'ion ('ommandtnenls, and the greater 
part of the fifth and sixth chapters of Matthew : they are at present learning the 
seventh. Some have committed to memory the twenty-third and onc-hundred-and- 
third Psalms. We take our little organ with us, as they have learned many of the 
Sankey hymns, and many Chiislian lyrics. I rejoice to think, when these boys and 
girls shall have grown to be men and women, how very precious these hymns will 
become to them. . ^ a i 
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A Too Zealous Teacher, 


Our great desire is to get all these children into the Sabbath-school, and we are trying 
to enlist the teachers on our side. In one school, we have succeeded better than we 
wished. Only last week we discovered that the teacher was in the habit of calling up 
the scholars every Moviday morning to ask if they had attended Sabbath-school the 
day before, and if they had not, they would receive a whipping! When we asked for 
an explanation, wc were told that they had tried the plan of giving a good mark to 
those who had attended, and a bad one to those who had not ; but as some of the 
scholars were always at the foot of the class, this had no effect upon them, and so they 
thought they would try something else. Of course, we explained that however effective 
tiiis might be in one direction, it utterly failed in accomplishing our main object, which 
was to win the love and sympathy of the children for the Sabbath-school ; and that we 
would try to make the place so attractive that they would want to come. 

In one school, a private school not connected with our mission, situated in 
Santilipay, which is the strongest Sivite community in this held, we have not yet 
obtained a j)ermit to leach. We visited the school, a short time ago, with a 
permission, or rather with an invitation, from the manager to do so. A relative of 
one of the teachers volunteered to accompany us ; but it seems that the teachers, 
knowing that wc were coming, had determined that Christianity should be kept out 
of their school. ^Vhen we entered three of the teachers received us courteously, hut 
the fourth seemed more opposed to Christianity than the others. After wc had 
listened for awhile to various recitations we asked : — 

'•Is English taught in this school ? ” 

“Why should we teach English?” he asked. “It is not a primitive language. 
Sanscrit is the primitive language.” 

“ Don't you think there are many valuable books in English ? ” 

“ 'I'he most valuable books are in Tamil,” he answered. “The books in 
English are not true. "J’he works of the greatest writers who hav^ ever lived are in 
Sanjerit.'* 

“ You are an educated man,” we replied, “and you know that the most valuable 
books in science — those which you accept and believe — are found not in the 'I'amil or 
the Sanscrit, but in the English.” 

“ What do we care for science ? ” he asked in reply. “ Our religious books are in 
Sanscrit.” 

“ Well, this is not a matter on which wc need to dispute,” we said. “ You have 
studied English, and we are learning Tamil.” 

M this i)olnt one of the teachers said, “ We have a class in English, and we would 
like to have you examine it, if you please.” So he called up a class, and my brother 
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examiner] them in their studies, commended them a little, and interested them in 
some subjects of which they had not thought behue. 

As we had been visiting other schools in the morning, we had our little organ with 
us, and had let our coolies carry it into this S( hool-room. We noticed that the organ 
had been regarded with considerable curiosity, and we asked if they would like to 
have us sing sonurthing. “ Nothing religious,” said the teacher before spoken of; but 
the others all said, “ Ves, yes ; please sing something.” So we sang, ^‘'rhere’s a land 
that is fairer than day,’' in 'I'amil. The children were delighted, and at once gathered 
around as dose as they could get to us. When we had sung a little we propose<l to 
go, not wishing t(j infringe upon their time. We said to the teai iicrs that it would 
give us pleasure to have them call on us, when 

it, as there were so man> educated 
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Caste Troubles, 


people in the place who were strong Sivites. We noticed, also, that the Christians 
looked troubled, and they told us afterwards that several heathen had come — as they 
said — to break up the meeting ; but as He arranged it who cares even for the sparrows, 
who numbers the hairs on our heads, and who holds the hdarts of all men in His 
hands, we w'ore not molested. Fortunately there was a Christian man of high caste 
with us, who had considerable influence over th<; people. As my sister and I spoke. 
It was something so new' to hear ladies speak that they listened not only with attention, 
but seemed to lean forward to catch every word. They even paid us the compliment 
of saying to one of the Christians that we were very clever speakers ; meaning, I 
suppose, very clever for women. 

We have tried to win the conlidence of the children, and they are proving our best 
allies. When wc wish to hold , a meeting in any i)lacc we have only to tell the 
scholars, and they come, and bring with them their parents and friends. Almost 
every day the children conic to our house and ask, “ Where is the next meeting to be ? ” 
The little things seem to have much confidence in us ; if any of their friends arc sick 
they come to us at once, exticcting that we will certainly come and visit them. We 
cannot disappoint tlieir faidi in us, and so w’e have a busy life. 

It is one of the trials of a missionary to see so much sickness and poverty as 
] suppose there must always be in a country so thickly poiiulatcd as this. People 
at home can hardly ajjpreciatc the difference between the higher and lower 
castes of this country. ‘MVhat ! it is said; “will not the jieople in India even sit 
together in church?'' Put is it really such a strange thing? I have worshipped 
in handsome churches in America, but I never saw one of the elegant members lead 
into church by the arm an Irishman direct from his work on the streets — his feet 
covered with mud, and his clothing guiltless of contact with soap and water— show 
him into his seat, and share his hymn-book with him. JiuL the difi'ercnce between 
those two iieojile would not represent that betw'ccn a Prahinin and a Pariah. The 
Prahmin is laslidiou.sly clean ; it is a ]nirt of his religion. His clothing is washed every 
day ; he batjies before every meal ; the things by which he would consider himself 
polluted, should they touch him, are almost innumerable. His mind — in a certain 
sense- -is highly cultured. 

Put the low caste— Hod pit/ him !— how hard a lot is his! His struggle for 
existence is so great that his s])irit is broken ; he lias no courage. He very seldom 
washes his clothes —at least .so I judge from their appearance. I siieak to him of the 
love of Hod, of His fatherly care, of His pity and sorrow for us, of Jesus Christ as his 
S.iviour, and he surprises me by saying, “ I will become a Christian if you will tell me 
where I will get something for my children to eat.” I begin to think that he who 
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I make two spears of paddy grow 
t; only one grows now would be a 
benefaelor indeed. 'I'here is not a 
plough in this juovince. They still 
use a crooked slick, which only 
scratches the surface of the ground ; 
and when a drought comes every- 
thing is burnt up, and wc have a 
famine. I am mistaken ; there is 
one plough here, but it is too heavy 
for use. 

1 am sure that the great poverty 
of many is a hindrance to their 
becoming Christians. Wc are trying 
to fight against the spirit of caste. 
Wc arc endeavouring to leach the 
bigher castes to jiily and help the 
lower ( asles, and treat them as their 
brethren in Christ, Wc have succeeded in getting a good many of the low-caste 
women and children, and some men, to attend the church and Sabbath-school. We 
tried to have them sit on the benches. We .said, “ When we come into (lod’s house 
let there be no differern'e.” Jlut the lower ca-Ues would not sit on the benches ; they 
arc not aceustomiai to it ; they have not such a tiling as a chair in their small houses, 
d'hey sit on a mat sjircad on the ground, and if wc should insist on their sitting on 
Seats, they would not come to church ; so we have sjiread nice clean mats on the 
right and Iclt side of the pulpit, and they are very hajipy silting there. 

Our Christians, who are mostly of high-i aste, slrivc very hard to help the lower 
classes. I hardly know of a Christian woman in Mane[)y who has not [iledgeil herself 
to give a part of one day each week to go out into the villages to teach and help 
those [)Oor peopk . They do this although some of them have large families, and haid 
work to do at liome. 

My letter has grown long, and yet it seems to me that 1 have scarcely sjioken 
about our work. I will simply say that wc love it; that we feel strong and well, to do 
it ; and that we like the field at Maneiiy very much. 





A inNr)u TF.MrLP:. 

CHAPTRR VI. 

A Crkat IIf'.vtiikn Im’.stivaTj, 

^T.^T1^PV, .VtF' I.r/, 

HE prcat annual heathen festival of the temple here, lastin^^ twelve days, 
began the ist of A])ril. This temple, which is now one of the most 
eolel)rate(l in Jaffna, was forty years ago only a little hut at the base of a 
large tree, and was supjFosed to be inhal)ited by the god Piilliar. 
Siiperslitioiis and ignorant people vowed, in times of sickness, to make olferings to 
this god if he would cure them. (lifts began to imiir in ; the story of imagined cures 
spread ; and thus in forty years a largo and richly endowed temple has grown up, to 
which thousands of devotees Hock yearly from all the surrounding country. Perhaps 
the fict that it was just oj)positc our Christian church and mission premises helped 
its growth, for many Sivites gave toward it for the ])urpose of showing their opposition 
to Cliristianily. It is one of eight large temples in this peninsula, bc^iides which there 
are li\e hundred smaller ones, each w'ith priests an<l daily offerings, not to mention the 
[hoLisands of family slu ines and household gods. 

'The daily eAer<'i.se.s of the twelve days’ feast are as follows : At six o’clock every 
morning the hell is rung, and people gather at the ti-mple. The stone idol of Pulliar 
is in the innermost court ; it re|)rescnts the god as having an elephant’s head, four 
arms, large abdotnen, and two dwarf legs, on which he sits 'rurkish-fashion. The 
idol, bathed carefully w'ith milk and perfumes, is then clothed and decorated with 
jewels, and his forehead marked w’ith the sacred ashes, and the third eye of Siva. 
The veil is then opened, and fruits, rice, etc., brought by the w’orshippers, are offered 
before him. Incense is burned; prayers unintelligible to tlie people are uttered 
by the priests; and songs to his praises, instrumental music, (S:c., complete the 
ceremony. 





The Worship of PiiUiar, 
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Some sacred ashes and pounded sandal- wood offered to the god are passed to 
the worshippers, who mark themselves on forehead, nerk, arms, breast and back with 
the stripes of Siva. As these things arc offered first to llie highest caste, and thence 
downward, many ((uarrels arise as to which families are the highest in rank. 'The 
priest gives each one a flower, which is placed behind the ear or in the coil of hair, 
'fhe same ])rocess is next gone through to a flagstaff, standing in the middle of the 
courtyard ; and thirdly to a small brass image of Pulliar. Kvery morning or evening 
some of the more devout, wishing to atone for sin (;r to jtcrform a work of merit, 
roll on their almost naked bodies around the temple, over the earth and stones ; llie 
women, bowing and touching their hands on the ground, wijie their faces in the dust, 
rise and jdace their feet where the head touched before, fall forward again, and so 
measure their length around the temple. 

J.)uring the festival the ceremonies are repeated at noon, and the Ijrass idol is taken 
out for a ride around the court of the temple. He is carefully fastened on the back 
of a largo painted wooden rat or peacock, or some other animal —each day a dilVerent 
one -which is borne on the shoulders of men. At night— beginning at midnight and 
lasting till two o’eiot k in the morning — with torchlight and music, the god is given his 
ride around the outside of the temple, hor twelve nights our rest has been entirely 
broken by the deafening horns, drums, and cymbals, mingled with the shouts of the 
pi'ople and the explosion of various kinds of fireworks. All through these midnight 
festivals a troop of dancing-girls of the most abandoned character dance before Llie 
idol and the jjopulacc. 

The twelfth and last day of the least was the great car-drawing day. By eight 
o’clock in the morning jieopleon fool or in ox or horse-bandies began [)Ouring in from 
all sides, until the lanes, roads and broad rice- fields on two sides of the temple 
swarmed with more than ten thousand j»ec)|)le. 'I hc air grew blue with the smoke of 
hundreds of fires, \vhere on every hand lood was being cooked in the open air lor the 
idol. Only tl^ steam or odour is aci.ejUable to the go<l, so the cooked rice is carried 
home, or given to the priests or to mendicants, which is considered a work of merit. The 
low caste pcojile cannot lie allowed even to enter the court ol the temple and make their 
own offerings ; some high-caste person must carry the lood in and jiresent it lor llicm, 
bringing it back afterwards to the donor. To the large temjile-tank hundreds ol peojile 
go to drink the muddy, stagnant holy waters ; wasli away their sins by bathing their 
bodies; and wash their <'lothcs | ire para lory to making their oficrings. In the same 
tank the heated oxen stand, cooling their bodies and b<‘ing washed by their owners. 

After a time the ca^adics l)cgan to arrive. These are fantastic wooden frames 
decked with flowers, peacock-feathers and tinsel, carried on the head and shoulders 
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of the individual from his house to the 
temple, in performance of a vow in 
time of sickness. The bearer prepares 
for the ceremony by some days of 
fisting. Ho is accomi.ianied by a 
band of music, and comes whirling and 
dancing as if posse.sscd with a spirit. 

'I'he i)eoplc suppose him to be filled 
with the s]:)Irit of the god, and so to 
be sjiecially holy ; but alas for the 
holiness of which this is a ty|)e ! A 
year ago a quarrel took place between 
a cavady bearer from Hatticotia and 
one from Anikotly; and it was rumoured that the quarrel would be renewed this 
year. In the middle of the festival shouts were heard, and thousands upon thousands 
of people left the temple and the idols and rushed to the scene of action. It was a 
stamjiede sucli as I have never before witnessed. Instantly, as it seemed, four hundred 
or more 13atli<'0tta men, seizing sticks from the nearest fences, began to assault about 
half as many Anikotty men, and l)efore they could be separated several were severely 
wounded. 'J’hese were brought bleeiling to our dispensary, and my lirolher and a 
native Christian physician were left to undo the work which heathen passion had done. 
In the case of one poor man it was all in vain ; he died the ne\t day. We have used 
tin’s as a warning and a sermon in many of our talks with the young peojile, who admit 
at once that going to the tenniles and washing in sacred waters do not make the heart 
holy. 'J'he older heatlum, however, do not seem trouliled by what was done, but hope 
that the excitement will be twice as great next year. It is not strange tliat those who 
wurslup such cruel gods and goddesses should in a measure become, .like them. 

'I'o return to the car-drawing; 'fhe huge old car on cumbrous wheels had been 
decorated with flowers and flags and cloth ; the small brass idol wms placed within, 
and many Tirahmans attended, to burn incense before it. Eighty men or more 
seized hold of the two thick ropes, and thus it was drawn around the temple, 
followed by rolling devotees. When half-way round it paused before a pile of a 
thousand cucea-mils, whic h one man had vowed to break with liis right hand IxTorethc 
idol by throwing them one after another on a stone. 'This fmislicd, the car returned 
to its i.ilace, and the people began to disperse. 

13 ut what were our Christians doing during all this time? Over thirty of the leading 
Christian workers from this and the neighbouring stations, by our invitation, met 
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together at our house in the morning, and after a season of earnest prayer for God’s 
help and blessing, they took bundles of tracts, handliills and books, and went out in 
various directions on the different roads and lanes leading from the temple, in order 
to meet and talk with the people on their return, and sell or give away tracts and 
books. 'Then we. with five prominent native Christians, took our stand on the veranda 
of the medical room, which is just across the way fron. the temple, and where mats 
and benches had been arranged. We ofrened all the sto[)S of our oj^mu, and began 
singing prai.se to Christ in a strong, full chorus. .Soon a crowd of from three to four 
hundred people gathered around us. Our method was to i.-\[)l.iin a verse of a lyric, 
.arrd then sing ; llien anotlier verse and sing, and so on. We ke|)t this up for four 
hours, a large and interested crowd being by ns all the time. We noticed in our 
audience Ih.ihmans, Sivite preachers, and the editor of a Sivite paper ; all listened 
respectfully without a particle of disturhance, and some faces here and there showed 
marked interest. Our book stand near by was doing a good business in selling tracts 
and portions of the llible ; and word came ba< k fiom several companies that they had 
nearly sold out their tracts, and that more were wanted. 

Our workers were thoroughly aroused, and sj)oke and sang their very best. One 
good Christian from a neighbouring church, who liad said in the morning that he did 
not think it was of much use to try this kind of work -the festival had gone on for a 
long time, and not much if anything liad ever been done about it now, talking to 
his audience, became so interested that he lefused the offer of hinc.h ; and at night went 
away declaring that this was just the way to do, and that next year many Clirislians 
from all the stations niu.st come, and we would have meetings on live or six sides. 
'The Christians returned encouraged, and we could see that the elfort h.id done them 
good, if no one else. All seemed surj»rised at the readiness with which the peo])le 
bought icligious books and t!acts;arul many were seen reading them in companies 
under trees and in their bandies, on their way home. In all, this oite daw Aw 

thousand tiine hutuYred and fourte.e?i /raifs., small books, and portions of Scriptizre rcc; v sold 
by us and our heifers, and three thousand six hundred and ei\diteeii ioere <o,lz'on aioay. 

Alay the .sec.-d sown by the wayside, with Gods blc.ssing, sj)riiig up ami bring forth 
fruit to His glory 1 


A TAMIL “ r.OOIv.’ 


CIIAITKR VIL 

HorKnn. Shjns. 

Manepy, Chioher si, iSSi. 

JW|iWJ|FnLE wc lorig nnd pray and hope that God’s Spirit may be poured , out 
KMVji among us in an unusual manner, yet it seems more probable that the 
blessing will come (juieily through the widespread and faithful leaching 
of the truth, and the inclining of more and more hearts to accept it. 1 
confess that I find myself grcutly perplexed to understaml the mental i)rocesses of, for 
example, our older l':nglish-s|)eaking school-boys. For a year, in day-school, 
Sabbath-school, and in private talks, they have heard the truth; and have understood 
it. 'riiey can tell the story of Christ’s life nearly as well as I can. 'I'hcy have had 
the nature ol jjrayer, the duty of faith and repentance, clearly explained. 

Why then do they not bcc<.)mc Christians? 'They have not yet given up t'neir old 
beliefs. 'Fhese beliefs arc ingrained into their literature, their history, their song, their 
every-day duty and thought. They say that, although we are right, there is much that 
is right w'ith tin ni also, d'hey are bound to their friends by the strongest lies, and the 
fetters are riveted by caste. It is a terrible wrench to break away from all. 

All these things, and many more, bear on the probable future. Yet of one thing 
we arc sure, that the steady, faithful, earnest teaching of (jod’s own word in church 
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and school, in publir and i)ii\ate, must be followed 
by a steady growth of conscientiousness and love 
for truth throughout the community, and by a 
larger and larger number of individuals turning 
to (Jod. The (’lospel has all along in the 
past been moulding this whole community. 

Is it nothing that we have almost the whole 
educational work in our hands, that nearly 
eviuy house is open to our visits and those 
of the catechists and llible-womcn ; that the 
attendanj e at i hun h and Sabbath-school is 
increasing ; that moonlight, village, and Sab- 
bath afternoon meetings are so largely attended ? 
All the educated men and women, and the 
older children in the schools, are ashamed of 
the ceremonies connected with the Sivitc worship and the great festivals, and do not 
participate in them. All through the villages theri; are men and women who do not 
rub ashes or visit heathen tem[)lcs, and many of these in their hearts worship the true 
God and try to serve Him, but, like Nicodemus, they fear to confess Him openly. 
Yet frequently such persons boldly confess on their death-beds that they are Christians, 
and w’e trust many names not enrolled on our chiircn books will be found in the 
“ Taml/s Hook of Life.” 

We rejoice and thank (Jod for all this, and yet, with you, we are not satisfied, hut 
we long with almost a painful earnestness for more to come to Christ. 

^ ^ ‘ ,^r2rnnrT. 


JOHN MI. 16, IN lAMII.. 
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CHAPTER VI I L 

Min ruuCIIARDIE’S MONEY-t?OX. 

M:i)H‘py, Ncn'cmbcr il///, i88l. 

OULD yon like to liear a story of wliat a 'raniil boy did one Sabbath in 
(■.hurch, and what came of it? 

Some years ajj;o, the native Christians of this mission in Jaffna, Ceylon, 
formed themselves into a missionary society for the purpose of sending 
teachers and preachers to the people of seven small islamls lying west of Jaffna. 

A few Salibatlis ago, in Panditerippii, the native t)rca( her was urging his people 
to give towards this society. Some of the congregation looked inditlcrent, thinking 
perha|)S they had enough to do to supi)ort their own schools and church ; but one 
little boy, named M ullliiichardie, sitting close l)y his mother, was listening very atten- 
tively, and when he heard that there were many little children on these islands who 
ha<l no schools, no kind tcaihers, no books, as he had — that, worst of all, they had 
no Sahhalh-schools, no Piblos, and did not know of the Saviour whom he loved — 

he looked up ([uickly in his mother’s face and whis- 
iH-rcd, “Oh, my money-box! You said I might do 
whatever 1 j)Icased with it. Oh, mother 1 give it, 
give it ! ” The mother was astonished that her 
little boy had understood all the preacher had said. 
She now began to li.stcn more carefully herself ; and 
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every now and then, as if to emphasize 
the speaker’s words, she felt a soft little 
pinch on Iut arm, and heard an eager 
voice close beside her whisper, “(live 
it, give it, mother.” Ami, along with 
the words of the sermon, some other 
words, spoken long ago, kept coming 
to her mind : “ Whosoever sluill not 
receive the kingdom of (lod as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein.” 

'I’he little boy had his rctpiest, for 
the next Sabbath, when the bag came 
around, he dropped into it two little 
fists ([uite full of cents, half-cents, 
(piarler-cents, and eighth-cenls ; for we 
have such small coins here, where so 
many people are poor and money is 
scarce. Ikit, when the bag came to 
his mother, great was the child’s sur- 
prise to .see her (piietly slip off her two 
gold bracelets from her arms and drop 
them both into the bag. 'I'hey had 
come down to her from her motlua' and 
grandmother and were part of her 
marriage-portion, and worth Ikit 
the words of her only child had rung 
in her ears all the week, and slu: s;iid 
to herself; ‘‘1 also will give to (lod 
and His ('atise something precious.” 

Now, as of old, the words of the 
proi)het arc true: “And a little child 
shall lead them.” 

“ And Jesus called a little child unto 
Him, and set him in the midst of them, 
And said, Verily I say unto you, except 
yc be converted and become as little 
children, yc .shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 
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Ikt-tha-la-yrl iK r-uii-lliii-va-tlay 
I’ot-tr iliu-thtL' inan-a-may. t-n-iuim, 
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Thk Sivrui: I^rkacher. 

MaiU'py, Fi>f>rutvy -th^ 1 SS 2 . 
'rillNK our heavenly 
halher, when lie allows 
us to feel pe( uhar trials 
and <liseoiirageiiients, 
sends also p)oculiar encouragements to 
coiinlerbalance them. Such was your 
letter to me this morning, for, truly, I 
was wc.n'y in l)()dy and mind with the 
conllicis of a week which has been the 
hardest I have ever known in Jafina. 

1 think (lod knew [ should need help, 
and so put all those lovhig, helpful 
words into your heart for me a month 
ago nnoiher proof of 1 1 is great, 
tender, ever- watchful care 1 thank 
Him, over and over,* with glad tears, 
for you and for loving (Christian hearts 
who are jiraying for us and for Jaffna. 

We need your iirayers more than 
ever, just when in all our scho{)l>. 
and villages there was unusual interest, 
and we seemed almost on the eve of a 
blessing, what should Satan do but 
raise up what the heathen call a K arncd 
man, a holy man, a great Sivite preacher, 
who IS a most bigoted, bitter, and 


A HOLY MAN A MONO IHK HINDUS. 
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unceasing enemy of Christianity ? He has sprung up quite suddenly, like a mushroom 
in the night, and is going about the country breathing out blasphemies and misrepre- 
sentations of (’lirislianity, and abuse of missionaries and Christians. Preaching is a 
new thing to the Sivites. 'Their priests never preach, their religion consists in forms 
and ceremonies, and knows nothing of spiritual worship or of edification. IJis plan of 
])reaching ho has copied from the missionaries. Jiccause this is something new, and 
because he ap[icals to men’s worst passions— pride, hatred, selfishness- -he draws great 
crowds. I siipjiose he has preached t^n or fifteen times in the last few weeks to 
audiences of from one to three hundred. So long as he attends to all the ceremonial 
purifieations, bathes his liody if he touches a low-caste man, cats neither flesh nor salt, 
and can speak in higli-flowing 'I'amil, which four-fifths of his audience cannot under- 
stand — so long as he docs all this the people think lie is a very great man, and the 
temple managers throw ojien their doors to him, 

'Idiis preacher has spoken twice in the Manejiy lcm|)lc. He began at seven in the 
evening and continued till nearly twelve o’clock - -1 Ids is his < iistom. Do you wish to 
know what he said? 'fhese arc his princi|)al points against Christianity : 'I'he Cod of 
the Christians is not omiii[)otent, for he took six days to make the world, when it 
might have been made in one. Jehovah is not omniscient, for He put Adam and ICve 
in tlu: garden of Thlen with Satan, and lie ought to have known llial they would sin: 
liccause He did not prevent their sinning, He is not nll-j.>owerrul nor all-holy, and 
therefore Satan is stionger than Cod. 'Tiie angels sinned, and fell from heaven : 
therefore heaven is a |)laco of temptation and sin, and lu‘ll is the better place of the 
two. (}od is not all-good, liecause He .saves only Christians. It is said that (Ihrist 
came to bring jicace to the earth ; but at His birth fD rod killed thousands of infants, 
while He did nothing to prevent it, but ran away to T’^gyiit to hiile. 

You can imagine what an effert tlu.’se an<l sindl.ir things would have upon a crowd 
of the low and ignorant at homo. How mm li greater is the effect on the seething, 
ignorant, and unreasoning masses here! His last tdk was on Saturday night ; and on 
Sablinth morning we found our Sabbath-school boys full of his arguments. We 
thought tllat, as wise doctors, we should take the disease in hand at oru'C ; so, 
after hastily going over the le.sson, we told them they might ask tjiiestions ; and for 
half an hour or longer we answered one after another, until they seemed to see that 
there was another and belter view on all the point.s. We carried them with us in every 
step, and never left a jx)int until they understood it. It was the same at Arnikolly, 
where we teach a Sabbath-school class at half-past ten o’clock, and at Navaly, where we 
teach one at three o’clock. In this way we met, in tlie course of the day, between 
fori y and fifty upper class boys whose minds are in a formative state, and who are 
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peculiarly suscepiiblc of iinjircssions. 
The next few days we visited some of 
our large I'Jiglish schools ; and, being 
prepared, we loek uj) the Si vile 
jireacher’s points one by one, and 
answered them. Wc were siniaised 
to see how full they were of his sceptic al 
leaching, and l»ow “ men love daikness 
rather than light, lieeause their deeds 
are evil.” 

W e told them there were two |)oweis 
contending lor their souls good and 
evil ; that they might know which was 
good, because it was always unselfish, 
and the evil, because it was always 
selfish. W’e told them how’ much had been given and done for them, freely and 
unseifislily by Christians, and asked if they could show a paiallel in Sivism. Wc. told 
them that the icaclier who sent them away with new’ reverenci' and love for Cod, wilh 
m:\v longings after a lioly life, a determination lo fight against sin, w’as tiu'ir truest 
friend, and asked if they left the Sivile meetings witli these hs'liugs. Wc took nj) the 
great i»roblem of why Cod permilled sin, and tried to exiilain it as best w'e eouhi, and 
show’ how it w’ns better and grander tor us to personally, freely, gladly eltoc.iso the 
right and ii-fusc the wrong, than to be mere mat limes coni|.ielle(l to do right without 
will or elioice. Wc tried to meet the other points, also ; but it was a hard task, 
because the tide against us and ( .'Inistianily was so strong. Tliiiik lor yoiirsell what it 
would be to go into a S('hool of one hundred, all but half-a dozen of them stioiig 
Sivites, from Sivite homes, all liristling with olijeclions, and whiMlier your heart w'oiild 
not be faint and tii'inbling. My sister was the strongest of 11s all. She has a 
W'onderful w’ay f)f winning tlie love and trust of tlie older boys, and in these d.iys 
her whole soul has been in wbal she .sai<l ; and it w.is a strange sight to see tears 
glistening in tlie eyes of those w’ho were almost men, as she pictured the grandeur 
of a life devoted to Cod, urging them to choose that life, and live not for self hut 
for Jesus. 

'There was one ehecring circumstance : the Sivite preacher had said among other 
things, “ 'I’he missionaries do not really care for you ; they arc not your true friends,” &c. 
Over and over again, however, the teachers and the Imys, and even bitter heathens, 
have assured us that he was mistaken ; (hat he did not know us ; that everybody in 
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Mancpy knows that wc really love the pcoi)Ie, and are their friends. I think Goil has 
blessed us in winning the confidence and love of this people, 'lb His dear name be 
all the j)raise. I realize more than ever the importance of character to support our 
words, and I am resolved to be doubly careful in all my words and actions, that in 
everything I may honour Him. My sister says : “Our work for a few days has been 
in sucking the pthson out of the veins of those who have been bitten by the serpent ; 
and wo must keep on, day by day , and week, by week, until it is thoroughly done.” 

We are planning to have some of the best si)eakers in Jaffna go round In the central 
points in the field and liold large open-air meetings, answering the Sivite’s arguments, 
'fherc is much work for us in the future, for we cannot know just what his movements 
mav bring about, or whether others will join or copy him ; but if we will be true soldiers 

we must contest evi:ry inch of ground, and the sight 
of the enemy will only rouse us to fresh endeavour. 
We are on the winning side ; there is no fear of 
the result ; but the thing that troubles us is the 
harm that may come meanwhile to some of these 
boys and girls who are not wise enough to distin- 
guish the false from the true. 

Whether it was that by sucking the poison from 
others we have had a touch of it ourselves, or 
whether it was being out many days in the midday 
sun, when the lliermometer runs up to 140° — 
whatever was the cause, last night and this morning 
I was feeling very tired, and, I confess, a little 
desponding ; but your letter came to do me a 
world of good. 
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1 think this movement on the part of the Sivites is resulting in good to the 
Christians. It is stirring them up to be more prayerful and earnest, and to watch 
more enrefuily over their lives. I do not think they are at all affected by the arguments 
brought forward — they went all over the ground for themselves before they became 
Christians but, with us, they are troubled for the results such preaching may have on 
the young. We arranged tw'o meetings for the 6th and ylh. Two of our best native 
workers, men of recognized ability and learning, came lor both nights. One meeting 
was held in Manepy, and one at Arnikotty. The total attendance was between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred, a majority of whom were high-caste, educated 
peo|)le- 'I'he low-caste people- -men women, and children— were, in great numbers, 
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busy in llie harvest fields, where the 
ricx' harvest has just begun, and whenr 
they work during the nioonlighl. So 
uur audience was a tlunking one of the 
higher ( lasses. 'Two addrc'sses in each 
meeting were candid, careful answers 
to (|uestions ; the third gave some 
strong reasons in favour <jf Chris- 
tianity ; and th.c fourth was an earnest 
aj)|)ea] to seek salvation and a Saviour 
now. 

W’c were much interested at these 
meetings in noting llie line of argu- 
ment often folhjwiM.l by llie native 
ministers. One of them, at one of the 
meetings, laying his hand on the Hible 
and addiossing liis audience, said to 
them, “Many of yon do not know 
what is contained within the lids of 
this book, but you do know the lives 
of the missiijnaries who for so many 
years have gone out and in among 
yon.” ile referred to the time when 
the cholera was j)rev;dem in the |.*eninsula. aiul asked his hearers to remember wliat 
happened at that lime. He said, Manv of the people were jianic-slrickeii and left 
the ]>laguL'-simllen districts ; Ircijuenily the relatives ol those who were ill lied and 
fotsook them, leaving them to their fall-, but what,” he .'isked, “did the missionaries 
do at that tiinc.-^ Did they forsake those who were in surh distress? iJy no means ; 
they tninistered to the sick, lliey sat hy the l)r<lsiile of the dying, tliey hmied the 
dead, they counted not their lives dear to them if so he they might render the 
necessary service. One of the missionaries, the Rev. Dr. Poor, after the most 
incessant and jirolonged service to the sick, at the last fell .1 victim to tlur disease and 
died. His latest breath was spent in juaising Clirist.” 'The speaker asked, “ Is it a 
good religion or a bad that can inoducc such a icsult as that?” 

This same Dr. Poor had been for some time .stationed in the Manei-y district. I'lie 
speaker asked, “ Is tlicre a house in this district which Dr. Poor did not visit over 
and over again?’' He told many touching incidents of thi.s beloved missionary, who 
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laboured in Jaffna for over forty years. Among other things he related how that on 
one occasion Dr. Poor had been out all day visiting in the villages, and when returning 
in the evening lost his way. lie called to some one who was passing by and asked 
him if he would show him the way. The man \vent to get a torch, and when he 
returned found Dr. Poor on his knees, praying aloud for a blessing on Jaffna. The 
speaker asked, “Is it a good religion or a bad that can make a man forget his weari- 
ness and hunger in the earnestness of his desire for a blessing on the people of another 
rare ? " 

The speaker referred to the boarding schools, and said, “ You feel quite safe in 
allowing your daughters to be under the care of the missionaries, but would you trust 
your daughters to the care of a Brahmin ? You know you would not, not even for a 
single night. Is it a good religion or a bad that can make men moral and trustworthy ? 
You always trust the w'ord of a missionary, but you do not trust each other. When 
you go on a journey, you often prefer to leave your jewellery with the missionary 
rather than with your own relatives. Is it a good religion ora bad that can make men 
truthful and honest? Have we not before our eyes the proof that Christianity has the 
power to do what Hinduism and Buddhism have shown themselves unable to do, to 
change the heart and to make the man a new creature?” The native minister 
continued for some time in this strain, and his words, appealing directly to things 
which all knew, iiroduced a great effect. 

On account of the harvest, we shall delay further meetings till the new moon. 
People who would not otherwi.se come may perhaps be attracted to hear objections 
answered, and so be brought under the influence of earnest appeals on behalf of the 
trul.h. Will you not pray that the result may be a new awakenirig in religioii.s matters, 
and a real turning to Cod ? Oh, that He woultl make the wrath of man to praise Him 
by bringing many new souls into the kingdom of 1 1 is dear Son ! 

March. i8. - 1 think Cod has heard our prayer. Our meetings seem to have affected 
the sober-minded people, and the temple manager has said that he will not invite the 
Siviie preacher to sj)eak again ; that he only deals in abuse, and that the mis.sionaries 
are the true friends of the people, and ought not to be disturbed in their good work, 
lliougli they may he wrong in their religion. One l^oy who has tried to induce others 
to .stay away from Sabbath-school, came yesterday to say he had done WTong, and 
he was very sorry. 

Best of all, the children have been roused to work for Jesus. J.a.st week several 
came to us privately, asking us to kneel down and pray with them for their class- 
mates, who, they feared, were being drawm away from ('hrist. We had a number of 
little seasons of |)rivate prayer with them, bast Sabbath, in the afternoon, the 
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children prayed specially for their friends ; and al four o'clock three little companies, 
of their own accord, went into the villages to hold children’s meetings. One company 
had eighteen, and another twenty-four children, as an audience. They came back 
very much encouraged. 1 felt that Jesus here, as of old, had taken a child and set 
him irj the midst, and was telling us to be more child-like, earnest, hoi)eful ; and I 
remembered that other Bible saying, If these should hold their peace, the very stones 
would cry out.” 

Oh, that our lives and words may more clearly ring out the glad cry, “ Hosanna ! 
Blessed is he that coincth in the name of the Lord ! ” 





CHAl' i’ER X. 


Lrrn.i^ 'I’iiankam. 


*/■ Mmiei'v, ApnJ 1SS2. 

you over set? an idol leinplf, and a 
great many |h'01)1c boiling rice for the 
_ >.1:. — 'I’his is just what wo sec every 

Just across the road from our homo here in Manepy stands a large idol temple 
dedicated to the god Piillinr. This god has the head of an elephant. He is called 
the god of wisdom, and when heathen mothers take their children to school, they 
always bring them first to an image of this eleph;inl-god, that he may give wisdom to 
the ehihl and make it a good scholar. 'I'his is the first god which a great many 
children are taught to worship. What a pity th.at they do not know of Jesus, the 
fiiciid of little? children ! 

Tn this temple there is a man called a Pandahdam, whose business is to bathe the 
s;tone and brass images witli milk, eocoanut water, and perfumes daily, lie also 
receives offerings presented to the god. Now this man has one little daughter, and it 
is of her that I want to tell you. Her name is Tliankam Multhu, or 'I'hankam ‘‘for 
short.” 'I'he meaning of the name is (Jold-peirl, and the child de.scrves the name, for 
she is the head seliolar among sixty girls in our station girls’ day-sehool. Since she 
began to come to school she b.as regularly .attended the Sabhath-school, and learned 
ni.iny Christian hymns and llible verses. Last (Jhrjstmas, when the Sabbath-scliool 
children were examined, she w.is one of three girls w'ho could .say the Golden texts for the 
whole year, without a mistake. How many children in the home land could do that ? 
She received a i)rize — a d’amil New d’eslainent - from the Christmas Tree. When she 
first came to .school she used to h.ive .some .sacred ashes, the mark.s of the heathen god, 
ruhl.ied on her forehead, hut she left that off after a lime, and she studied the Bible so 
well that she could repeat the whole of the fifth ( hapter of Matthew without promiHing. 

'Lhankamfs Sabhath-school teacher— a very lovely native Christian woman — took a 
great interest in the little girl ; and Thankam would steal into her house sometimes 
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and bog her to pray with hor and toaoh htr how to serve Jesus. Slic feared to lot her 
father and moilior know of the>.o visits. They wanted that slie should learn to read, but 
they did not want her to become a (diristian. d liey <.lespise the Christians, and con- 
sider them polluted because they partake ol the I.ord's Sup[)er with the low-caste 
])eoplc who have joined the church. 'I'hey were so very particular that, when 
'rhankam came home from school, both at noon and at night, they would not let 
her come into the house till she had bathcil her whole body at the well. 'I'hey were 
alraid she might have touched a low-caste or a. (‘hristian child during the day, 
and so would defile the house. 

As 'I'hankam was on her way to s('hool one morning, she called to see her Sabbath- 
school teacher. Wltile she was there she said; 

‘‘I have found a beauiilul verse; it says. ‘When my father and my mother lorsake 
me, then the Cord will take me u|».’ 'That means me, doesn't it ? ” 

Poor chilfl ! she diil not know how soon her coinage would be put to the test. Her 
father had seen her go into a Christian house, lie hurried to the gate and called out, 
loudly and angrily : 

‘^'J’hankam, 'I’hankam, come to me.” 

'rhankam looked out and saw him cutting a long switch from the hedge. He 
.seemed to be in a terrible passion, and was uttering the worst kind of threats and 
abuse. 

Tlie poor frightened child clung to her teacher, and the leai'her went nut and licgged 
that he would not whip the child ; hut it did no good. Tie grew mon^ ami more 
angry every moment, and notiiing could soothi; him. lie ilragged the cliiUl out into 
the road ind there lu* wlnpjied her very cruelly. 'The women and ( hildren wlio were 
Standing near could not helj) weeping as they saw Ihm ; they all felt very sad as the 
little girl went slow[>' away, and they knew not what would heeomeof her. 

f or a whole long month 'I hankam’s lather and mother kept her shut uj> in the 
house, and no Christian was allowed to see her or sjieak to her. How I wearied to 
see the dear little face ! JJut it was of no use ; to try to see her would only h ive 
made her parents angry and made I'hankam suiter rnoie; so we .and lua* Sabh.ith- 
.school teacher who loved her. and the (.'hristian girls in the day-school, told Jesus all 
about it and asked Him to help her. ^\ e knew that He eould and would. 

After a lime the father and mother .said they would let her r.aune ba» k to .sdiool if 
she would rub ashes and prmnise not to be a Chiislian ; Imt Jesus must have helperi 
her, for she would not jiromise. She cried so much that at last her lailier and mother 
relented and said, “ Why should we make our only daughter mi.serable?” .So they 
allow'Cd her to return without making any conditions. 
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You would have hardly known her when she came ; she looked half starved and so 
sad ; but as soon as she ft)und herself among us you ought to have seen her face 
shine with joy ! From that time blessings seem to have followed tlie brave little 
girl, and she has now become a pupil- teacher in the station school. 

A\’ill yon not pray for tlie child who begged so hard to come to us, and for the 
father and mother who are serving Satan so blindly? 



PlTLLIAk, THE (JOD OE WISDOM. 



CHAI’Tl'R XI. 



SrcoN'D Vicar’s I'ai’kkiknck 


Ai TUI, (Jkkat 




liad been pildial 
in our ronijMUiiid 
very near (lie tenijile ; an avMunn had 
been put up before the veranda of the 
incdicabrnoins, cornfortalde seats pro- 
vided, and two bookstands had been 
niranited, giving us in all four preaching 
])lat'es. At nine oVinck in the morning 
about twenty Christians gathered together 
at our house, and alter prayer for (iod’s 
lilessing, (hey took ]»nckages of tracts, 
Billie ])ortions, and went out a mile 
or more on the dilhaent roads to begin 
their day’s work. Aly brother, with 
several helpers^ look charge of tiu* book- 
stands and the siipjily of the sellers ; my 
sister, with a chorus of twenty ( hildnm 
and three speakers, took the tent ; while 
the other workers and singers came\\iih 
me to the medical veranda. 

At a few minutes after nine we were all 
ready, and made two ojienings in our 
hedge to ailmit the peoide, who had begun 
to arrive in large numbers. Immediately 
from fifty to a hundred people came into 
each place ; but we had not spoken or 
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77 ^ Heathen Festival Decliniu}^. 


sung many minutes before we noticed a commotion in the road. A few bitter Sivites 
had collected, and, placing themseltes in each opening in the hedge, began to sing 
and shout at the top of their voices, at the same time declaring that no one should go 
through or enter our yard. At my side of the compound they seated a number of 
Sivites riglit across the opening, and at the other .side they filUal the gap with thorns. 

Soon a crowd of hundreds of persons had collected at each place, attracted by the 
disturl)ance, and all the more anxious to come in because they were forcibly prevented. 
Without apjiearing to notice them, and going right on with our .singing, we called our 
coolies and said, ^‘ ( )|)cn six i)laces immediately in tlic hedge.” It was done, and 
our opposers seemed rather non-plussod, for they .saw that this could go on indefinitely, 
and that wc would cut down the whole hedge rather than give ui). There might be a 
handful of men who would sit all day in the burning sand to stop a gaj), but it would 
need a thousand to encircle a w’hole comj)ound. 

listeners bejan to come through the new entrances, and after a little while the 
whole crowd which had collected l)rokc away in a body and came pouring in ui)on u.s. 
From that time onward we spoke and sang witliout ceasing to solid audiences of from 
two to four hundred people. It was very noticeable that they stayed longer and 
lisicned better than last year. They enjoyed the spe.iking and singing, and seemed 
in no hurry to go. 1 was al.so struck with the fact that they were not Manc^jy people. 
'I’hey were fr(an the islands and distant villages. 1 saw almost no faces in the 
audience that 1 had seen before, and |)erhaj)s many present heard something of the 
gosj)el for the first time, 'hhere was very little disturbance. 'The general feeling 
toward us seemed to be a very kind one. I knew they liked what we said ; and .as we 
had opened oiir yard, they gladly availed themselves of it, sitting under the beautiful 
trees, and thanking us for tlie shade from the scorching rays of the sun. 'I bis insured us 
good ciiidieiices, and our colporteurs had plenty of work visiting and speaking with them. 

It is estimated by our workers that one-third of the people did not go to the temple 
to worship at all, but si)ent the time with us in the cumjKuind. The income of the 
temj)K: was waV small this year— not ns large as la.st year. A reliable man gave me 
the various items, and the whole came to less than Ks. 140, the total gifts of ten 
thousand people ; while the single Cliristian church of llatticotta raised at the thank- 
offering meeting Rs. iSo. Our w'orkers .arc cjuite jubilant over the day, and say that, 
if we have two or three more tents and preaching- places next year, wc shall absorb a 
large sliare of the festival, and many people who apjiear to be coming to a heathen 
lestival will really be coming to a gospel meeting. 

1 want to tell you what gave me the most pleasure in this day's experience ; it was 
the way the school-ciiildren from six different schools cagic voluntarily to help us sing. . 



/! Vohmtary Choir. 


I wish you could have heard their clear young voices ring out the 
words, and have seen the interest in the faces of those large 
audiences, many of whom were listening to those sweet Christian 
songs for the first time. During those long ive liours some of 
the workers became tired, and asked to be relieved ; but the 
singing children, with few exceptions, stayed by to the Iasi, and 
their bright faces, so eager and willing, wen* an inspiration to us. 

At the close they came and said, “ Oh, Amina, it has been a hajtjiy 
d:iy,’' 'I'hcy were having their first taste of wtuking for (.'hrist, 
and for those whom lie loves. Many of them were from heathen 
families, and two years ago would have worshipped idols them- 
selves. Some of thorn were children of the Vaudohdaim^ who 
were that very day offering incense to the idol god. 'I'liese and 
other children have been severely beaten for not going to lemples, and they know that 
they may be again ; but “ none of these things move lliein.” The love of Christ has 
made them brave and strong. 

1 know that the Cood i^hefilierd will care for them llirongh the rough way, and 
bring them into His fold at last. Dear friends at home, pray loi these boys and girls 
that they may be laithful, and for the hundreds of etiicr boys and girls who have not 
ycl given llicir hearts to Christ. 




A TAMIL CUKL 



CHAP™r XII. 

A Bkik.f Visit to thf I’ulnky Hills. 

Tulnoy Hills. South India, .‘/ww 25//;, 1SS2. 

I.C r me tell you, first of all, about the annual meeting of the Native 
Missionary Society, and a concert of Christian songs and liymns in the 
Tamil language. Both were held on the same day — the 1st of June — 
at Batticotta Church, the largest one in North Ceylon. All the morning 
the church and the mission compounds were gay with the arrival of crowds of liajipy 
people in hackeries, horse- bandies, ox-bandies, and on foot. 'I’he men were dressed 
in Howing white and the women in gay-colourcd robes, and there were a great many 
little children, d’hese, witli the boarding-school girls all in white like vestal virgins, 
and the young men from the Jaffna ('olle^e with the unmistakable wide-awake air 
peculiar to college-boys, made a very t»rctty picture. 

It was an all-day meeting, and both the forenoon and afternoon sessions were full of 
interest. 'The audience w.as a fine one — over six hundred men, four hundred women, 
and several hundred children. As I sat on the platform, to ])lay the organ, I had a 
good view (jf their fact^s, and a more intelligent gathering of people I never saw. Of 
the one thousand and twi lvo communicants in this mission there are only about thirty 
w'ho cannot nbad. Most of the audience had boon through the higher schools, and 
w’ere well educated. 'This Native Missionary Society, wliich carries on work in the 
neighbouring islands, has been officered and managed by natives for the past thirty 
years. It is jirobably the oldest missionary society in Ceylon or India w'hich has been 
supported and corulucted by native Christians for so long a period. For the i)ast year 
the funds raised, mostly from native .sources, amounted to Rs. 872.13. On this day the 
collection came to Rs. 150. 'I'he reports of work done in the islands during the year 
by one pastor, one catechist, and several day-school teachers, were encouraging. A 
fine large map, twelve by sixteen feet, of the seven islands, the field of the society, 
drawn by the secretary and hung before the audience, was an appeal through thd' eye 
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A N(7/tve M issiouary Society. 

to the lu'art. • I he addresses by the four native speakers were very good ; and ifiose 
)y vcv. S. ^\. Howland, of Oudooville, and Rev. J. ('. (‘handler, of the Madura 
Mission, w'ere specially interesting. At the afteinoun session the Lord’s Suppei was 
adtniinstered. 

As the com ertwas to be on the same evening, about two thirds of the peo])le 
stayed to attend, and the native ( :hrislians of the Ratta otta ( huK h most kindly and 
generously provided tor all an abundant meal of riee and euiry. It was their own 
plan, carried out with true hospitality, and with the putting aside of caste pre- 
judices, which was a real trimn|)h of grace. In the meantime, bandies fiom all 
(hrectums, and crow. is ul jieople, began to arrive for the concert. ’The chun h was 
btilhantly lighted ; the organs and choirs of singets were arranged in the centre, and 
the rest ol ilie large chtir. h was filled with every availalih- seat that could he ol)laineil 
within a ( irele ol three miles. 'Lhe people pound in until every scat and every inch 
ol standing-room was taken, and then they overllowed into the roa-d. More than two 
llumsand people wen- present. 'The singers, in all. numbered over one himdied, l)eing 
choirs Iromthe two girls’ boarding-schools, the training-school, and the faflna ('(.»llege, 
with some little children Irom .\lancpy and Oodooville day-schools, who sang some 
sone.s sjiecially adaiitel (or inlant voices. I’or instiuments wc had two organs, played 
by the Rev. .Mr. (Jharidler and myself, three violins, one (lute, l)agj)i].>es (native make), 
drum, and cymbals. When all the instruments ami all the voices came in on the 
tour { horns jueces it was very stirring, 'I'hcre were no failures, and everything ])assed 
0(1 bi'tter than I expec tod. The little children from Mani-[.y sang out as sweetly and 
clearly as little bells, and were; repeatedly ( hecred by the ntidienre. The thirteenth 
lyric, sung by three tiny boys belwei-n six and seven years old, with two older boarding- 
school girls from Oo.looville, and a violin aeconijianiment j)la)'ed by .a boy ab«)Ut 
eleven, was wry jircltily rendered. Tiiis hvmu rcjucsented a . onvensation between a 
mother and child ’about the slaying of the intants by Herod and the escape of Christ 
into Egyiil. 'I'he tenth lyric, which was very long, more like an oratorio, and 
contained twenty-four dilleient movements or tunes m lour dilTiaetil keys, was sung by 
tlic students of Jall'na (.'ollege. d'be audience w.is very .juiel and atlcnli\e tbrough- 
out, and we felt that they spent an enjoyable and jirolilable evening. To the 
nmltiludc of lieathen present a pleasant and attractive phase of Chi istiamiy was ])ro- 
sented, and the sweet story of Jesus told in song could not fail lo oj)en :\ door in some 
hearts. 

d'lie same evening we, with Mr. Chandler and his singers, went on board the boat 
for India. At our last lieljjers’ meeting in Manepy, wlien they knew we were going 
to be absent from them for a little time, instead of heiug discouraged, they gathered 
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around us, and said : “ Wc will do our very best when you are gone. Wc will keep 
up the moonlight meetings and the school-work just as it is going on now, and you 
will find everything all right when you come back.” Wc have had some very good 
letters from them since we reached the Pulney Hills. We landed at Negnpatan, in 
India, about noon on the following day, and left in the six o’clock train. 1'rain I 
Was it not grand to feel one’s self flying away, propelled liy steam once more ! It was 
a beautiful moonlight night, such as only those in the tropics know, and I sat hour 
after hour watching, as we flew on and on past trees, and fields, and towns, intoxicated 
by the swift motion, and the wild, free, glad feeling which it brought, as it some heavy 
burden had been drop|)ed— an anchor lifted, a cage-door opened, and I, a while- 
winged ship or a bird flying before the wind. In the morning wc found ourselves 
passing through an interesting country. I conhi hardly realize that 1 was in the great 
country of India this strange, this storied kind. 

C.orning up through the hot plains of India, what a joy it was to catch sight of the 
glorious mountains, towering up between seven and eight thousand feet, and to think 
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of the rool, clear, invi 
ating atmosphere inswalh 
ing their toj^s! It is a 
comfort to know that there arc 
such cool i)Iaces in this hot land. 
How (lelighllul it was to see moiin- 
, tain scenery again, after two years 
and a hall on an absolutely Hat 
plain - for 1 was cradled in the 
lap of the grand old \ew 
I'aigland hills, and in sight 
of my home, stretch- 
ing away to the east, 
we re- 1 h e j )ea k s o f t h e ^ 

While Mountains, 
snow cajjped for nine 
months in the vear — 
the Heleetahle hills of 
my childhood. 
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Mountain forests. 



C; >1NU UI’ l ine MOUNTAIN. 


'rhesf Indinn mountains ascend almost perpendicularly. Wc were carried np, as the 
custom is, in chairs borne upon the shoulders of four coolies. They go, in a zig-zag 
path, right up the side of the mountain, the whole length of which, from base to lop, 
is twelve miles. W'c started from the foot at about four o’clock in the morning. 

How delightful it was to hear again the sound of roaring moun[ain brooks dashing 
over the stones; and how good the pure, cold water tasted! What a luxury I I had 
forgotten that water could be so cool, or taste so refreshing. 

How can 1 describe to you the delights of that cool, misty morning ? The fresh 
mouiiiain air fanned our lirows. 'I’lie birds overhead, as if in rivalry to ' the singing 
brooks, broke out in melody: every litile throat seemed bursting with song, 'Hie 
mountain tops loomed up majestic and mysterious in the mist.. 

Now we came into the heart of the jungle, and great forest trees, many of them 
entirely strange to me, stretched out their large .arms over us, their stateliness relieved 
by the many kinds of creejiers that in tropic al luxuriance ran and clambered every- 
where, making the thickets dense and shady; and underneath 1 spied the most 
beautiful kinds of ferns. They .say there arc eighty different varieties of ferns 





in tlicsi; wooils. Strani^est of al], 
to iiie, wciv tJiL* luij;c IriH*- ferns 
tossinj^f tlicir giant plumes liigli in 
the air. 

Nature liere constantly 
nils mi- with wonder at 
her lavisbness. '1 lure 
were many wild-Howers. 
] began to (ount, and 
before we readied the 
lop 1 bad counted over 
fifty different varieties 
Many of tfiem were entirely new to me, and 
very curious. Others wore those which 1 had been 
accustomed to see growing in hot-houses, but now for 
the first lime .saw growing wild ‘begonias; heliotrope; 
every variety of geraniums ; roses, white, climbing, and 
yellow : and great white lilies. 

Here, on the very summit of the mountain, our mission has 
a home, a little collage, and from the front veranda we i an 
look away down upon the plains — seven thousand feet. Jl is 
a grand sight to see the i louds gathering and rising Ireluw us, 
and the lightning, in a storm, glittering ami flashing at our 
feet, and we Iiere, high and < alm above it all. 'J'he sunlight 
gilding the moiintain-lo|is about us, and the play of sunliglit 
and shadow on tlieir slopes, is very diarmiiig. IJelow us, to 
the north, and only a few rods .away, the ripples are l;iiigliing 
and sparkling on a charming lake three miles in ( irc.umference, 
where we mean to h.ive a li.oal ride soon. 'I'o the south west 
is a beautiful casradv, that goes winding down the rnountain- 
siiie— a stream of molten silver. At ime place it daslies over 
a precipice of a thousand feet, and falls in feathery spray at tlie loot. In the 
midst of this giandeur, and sublimity, and beauty, one .seems to come very 
near to (lod, and to be filled with adoration al the thought of His pow'cr, and 
wisdom, and love. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
A Contrast. 


Manepy, January 1883. 

1 1 RKIO years ago we lari' 

GN 

ySmfmm yt^t as 1 look back on 
them the retrospect seems full of 
enroiiragcment. “ 'Phese anniver- 
sary days are not like tombstones 
of the buried past, but like mile- 
stones, marked on the other side, 
‘so much nearer the goal,’ or like 
triumphal columns, trophies of 
victory ‘won for Jisus.’ ” 

Shall I tell you some of the changes which liave taken j»lace in Manepy and 
Panditerippu. the fields under our immediate care, in these three years, as they have 
come to my mind this morning.^ 

'Phree years ago we had a station Sunday School of too scholars and 5 teachers. 
Now we have 395 scholars on the roll, 200 average attendance, and 21 teachers and 
officers. There is now a native jiastor, and our station church annual (aMitri!>utions 
have increased Rs. 257, besides which the church has been furnished with to seats, 
9 lamps, new mats, X:c , by its memlicrs. We have a fine new building for the 
Station BoJ's’ English High School, costing Rs. 350, also a new huilding for the 
Station Girls’ School, and an ailditional teacher, and there are more children in each. 
In two private schools near the station, numbering together lOo pupils, no Bible 
lessons were taught three years ago. But now the Bihle lessons are regularly taught 
in them, both on week-days and Sundays. Three years ago, at Arnikolly, our Tamil 
Boys’ School was nearly dead, and a large he.athen Anglo-vernacular School had 
usurped its place. Now wc have regained our footing, and have a large Anglo- 
vernacular School, with 5 teachers and 125 boys who are taught Bible lessons, and are 
brought to the Sunday School. 
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A new girls’ seliool of Oo ( hildren h:is been organized al Sulhumalay, Inr wliicb a 
iK^w school building was creeled and furnished. We also liavir a new l)Liilding for ihe 
Arnikotly Oirls’ Sehool. W'e liave an .additional leaclua at ilie Arnikoiiy South 
Mixed School, and 28 mote scholars. 'The Ihljlc is taii-lu in the Arnikotty Wrst 
School ot 68 ( hildien, where it was not three years ago. In Navaly Station (lirls’ 
School we have an additional teacher and *icw scholars, d’hc* Navaly Church 

building has been (Ini-shed and reyiaircd, ami lu-w seats and mats added, at a ('ost of 
Rs. 162 We have there a Sunday Sc hool of al)oul 175 axerage attendance, against 
75 thre e years ago. 

In North Navaly we have a new (iiiis' School, with may building and furniture, and 
60 |.)Upils. We liave a similar (iirls’ School with new building and fiirnilure, at 
Santillijjay. compound has also been bought there, and a bungalow c-rected at a 
cost of Ks. 265. A new ( aterhist is stationed there, who conducts regular Sahbath 
and week-day services, and superintends a Sabhath S( hool witli an average attendance 
of 50. 

At I’andilerippu Siation, the average attendance at Sunday School Is increased by 
25. d he ( hutch building lias Ijcou rejiaircd and tlic floor relaid at a cost ot Rs. 721, 
idso new seats and a new pulpit inlnaduced at a < ost 01 Rs. 75. In llu; Ikinditeii|)|)U 
Statioti I'.nglisb llovs’ St hool we have an adtliiional teacher, and a. much more 
nourishing school than three years ag<.). In the Sntuverlan S( liool we have a new 
building, an additional tea( her, and \\ new scholars. 

'I'o sum up in a lew words, we have under our care 3 more day-schools, tot d 
27; 14 more teaclicrs, including sewing teai hi'cs, it.ital 57 ; 495 more pn))ils, total 
1865. 'The above does not include two priwite schools before mentioned, which 
also co-operate with ns. 'The Bible lesson is taught in seven S( 1 100 Is where it was 
not taught three years ago. M the close of last year, a most ( nrefully conducted 
review Bible-exadiinaliou showed 1565 .st holars c.vimiucd, and the total (;f Bible 
verses recited from memory 88^^, and of (|uestii»ns of xarions catechisms 
have now in our Sabbatli S( lujcds (94 teachers, and 1 521; imi>ils on the list, a gain 
of 881 over three years ago. In tlu; annn.il review examinalicm on the Intern itirmal 
Sunday-schocjl Ta.'ss6ns, held in last 1 )e(a-mber, 24. t pupils iia ited the golden te.xts for 
the whole year, 27 lc)r thix-e quarters, 4(1 for two (jiiarters, and 125 for one (luarter. 
Our church membership has increased 40, total i()o. 'I'he contributions of the three 
churches iri our field wore Rs. 454 more this year th.in three years ;igo. 

Wo have sent from our tkld to the Jaffna College, 'rraining School, ( lirls’ Boarding 
Schools, and other higher institiilions of learning, . 19 young men, 38 young women. 
Many of these decided to give themselves to ('lirist while in our day and Sabbath 






A Hopeful Future. 

schools, and 5., of then havcalrea.ly joined the . hnrchc. eonnec.ed witi, those hiRher 
schools, or have api.hed for church nieml)cr.shi|,. 757 |!ih|e portions in Tamil, and 
a out so New estaments in I'.URhsh, were bought Iroiu us by the day and Sunday, 
school children. Many tnore wore bought from the doposilory, besitles sever.d 
hun.lreds given out as Christma.s rewards. .,6S religiotis tracts were sold, and ,505 
tr,acts and r; i.j handl.ills distributed during the past year. Three years ago we h.td 

only 4 llible-vvoinen, now we have 9. They 
repoit haring visited .jop houses icgularly 

^though t ‘in ^^tna ny otheTwi.se jacant' or 
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Tiiiki) Vkar’s Exi’kkiknce 

AT TllK (IKKAT HkATMF.N FkSTIVAL. 
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Tllli CAR OF JUC.ORRNAIH. 


MaiU'pv, . //;•// ij///, iSSj. 

you would liki; lo hear about it 
and our meetings on that day. 

We had hoped some of the 
missionaries would be wiih us 
and assist tliis year, but as it was 
the day of the (.luarteiiy business 
meeting they were not able to 
come. Even our brother, called 
to .America by our dear father’s 
illness, was not with us, l)ut we 
were not alone, for the Elder 
Erother was with us, and we 

t 

seemed to feel Jlis presence all 
the day, and lie made good 1 1 is 
promise, “ I will never leave 
thee.” About 30 of the leading 
Christians from our own and 
various other stations came to- 


gether in the morning to organize into companies for work. Some came with us by 
invitation to the tent and preaching pandal, others went to book-stands, and others 
went out a mile or so on the roads as list year. 

Also about .|o children from our day schools, whom wc had been specially preparing 
for this occasion, came early with hymn-books and bright faces. After refreshment 
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V and prayer wc all Ix^jran work at lo a.m. My sister wcmU to 

I and I to the medical veranda, where a lari;e pandal 

j erected and seals provided. Oiir children’s voices, 

a briglit ringing hymn accompanied by organ, 
lj violin and cymbals, soon brought us large audiences. 

It Jaflna, four with each of ns, and they did indeed 

speak well, so simply and earnestly, relieved every 
, little while by the children eciioing their words in 

beforehand that there would be opposition,' that 
SapapathipLillai the Sivile preacher would be i*re.sent 
lo speak, that heathen tracts would be distributed, 
^iiMAN FAKIR ENOAGKo i.N MEDITATION. diat they woithl iiot Ict au)' ouc enter oui' vard, that 

they would dispute at our meetings although there 
had been some such lloating talk and some articles pnblishevl in Sivile newspapers 
to that effect, yet (lod must have been specially with its, for none of all these things 
happened, and we had altogether (juicier and belter meetings than last year. No one 
tried to hinder people from coming, or to disturb our meetings, but people came in large 
numbers and stayed longer and li.stened belter and wi rii away more (juietly than last 
year. Many stayed from an hour to an hour and a half, and even longer. Many 
thousands of jieojjle found a refuge from the burning .sun in our veranda, tent, and 
under the large shade trees, and some s|)oke gratefully to us lor allowing them the 
privilege. Thus we won much good feeling and many seemed to enjoy our meetings, 
and I hope some carried away real good. 

On the while w^all of the veranda we ha<l |»ainled in rainil in large siarlet leUeis 
these verses : “ God is love." Jilissed arc the pure in heart, for they shaft see (dad " 
“ There is joy in heaven over ( nc sinner that repenicthl^ “ (dome unto Me.^ an i J loill 
give you restd' Those who came from a distanci- toward the meeting seemed struck 


with thc.se verses shining out from the white wall, illuminated by the noon-day sun. 
They would begin to read, and T could see their lips iiKJve and their eyes follow the 
lines as they read one and another, and they would come nearer and look intjiiiringiy at 
the sj^eakers as if lo .say, ‘‘Can you ex])!ain the.se .■’ ’ .And the sjjeakers explained 
them, weaving all they hacl to say about tliem, and pointing to them and reading them 
over and over again. Thus they .served a second jaujjosc ol which we had not 
thought when having them written they unilied all the addresses. I hese four 
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A Successful Day. 


verses were silent preachers of rcpenlance, purity, peace, and love to thousands 
during the day ; surely they must be remembered in some hearts. Our little 
singers did beautifully ; they sang off and on for five liours, their little throats 
growing tired at last, but their faces still shining. 

Mr. Twynam, the Knglish (lovernment Agent of this iirovince, came on from town in 
the afternoon to see if all was (juiet, and if the headmen were at hand and preserv- 
ing order; for there are disturbances among the people at such large festivals ; and 
I think our opening our ground'; and calling in so many of the people, thereby 
lessening the crowd about the temple, has tended to preserve quiet and to prevent 
figlit.s. 

He drove slowly past the temple just at the time when they were drawing the 
car, and instead of the people opposing his passing, to our astonishment hundreds 
upon hundreds forsook the i«lol car to walk after his carriage, a mark of their high 
respect for him, and their really small reverence for or faith in the idol. 

Mr. Twynam sent liis salams to us, said he was glad we were having meetings, and 
told us to go on, and all the headmen heard him say so. He asked to hear my 
little folks sing, so 1 sent fifteen or so of my station school children in the care of a 
pastor to him. 'The great crowd which was alront him was attracted by the sound 
of the violin, cymbals, and the children’s voices, and thus my little folks held for 
a quarter of an hour the largest service of Christian song during the day, with the 
highly respected (Government Agent as the centre. We thank Ood for the sticcess 
of the day, and i)ray that lie may bless all that passed to the good of some of the 
many who were present. 



WORSHIPPING KALI. 
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A SfREKT IN CEYLON LINED WITH TAMARIND, COCOANUT, AND ol lIEK TREES. 


CHAPTI'.R XV. 

A Letter from a Christmas Tree. 

M:incpv, /V. /’w/vr 25///, 1883. 

EAR CIITT-DREX, — I am a Chrislmas tree wliicli you helped to plant in 
Santilliiiay. 

I am not a s])ru(:e-tree such as you use in your euiintry, as I am told, 
but a tamarind-tree with very lieautiful soh loliage like a fern, and a very 
valuable and plentiful arid fruit. A l.iinarind-tree is one of the largest kind of trees in 
this country, and one of the most valuable; a liill-growu tree* sometimes produces ^,1 
worth of fmil in a >ear. but a tamarind Christmas tree |)rodiif cs still more valuable 
fruit, for the toys with which T am (overed delight a hundred little eyes, and the 
Tamil Bibles and Serij.)ture portions ;ind hymii-bonks will feed the heart. 

I grew in the mission compound in .Santillipay, and after tin* roof of tlu! large 
preaching bungalow was all lined by the teachers and native Christians with white 
cloth, and after a l)eautirul arch of strung red and while oleander blossoms was 
erected and other decorations pul uj), 1 was hioiight in and planted. Immediately the 
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Christmas at the Mission-schooL 


children brouglit more flowers, limes, plantain fruits, iS:c., to decorate me. 'rhen the 
gifts sent by you, nufl prepared by the missionary ladies with the name of the future 
owner written on each, were hung upon me, as well as lots of little bags full of popcorn, 
roast peas, roast rice, native sugar and sweet cakes. I'hese were brought and hung till 
rny branches were l)ending down with the heavy load. ]>ut the tmrrry shouts of the 
children helped me to keel) ‘‘ stout heart and not give way. 

Then the missionary ladies arrived, and to their surprise they were met by a large 
company of [ieoiile, and a native band of music consisting of live instruments, two 
fillies, l irge and small, a kind of native bag|.)ipe, a drum, and cymbals. 

A canojiy of red cloth decorated with llowcrs was carried over the heads of the 
missionary ladies, rose water from silver vases was sjiriukled over them, and Mowers, 
two large baskets full, were strewn before them. This was all arrangial as a pleasant 
surprise by the iieojile, to show their goodwill and love. Was it not a great change 
from tlie year before last, when at some moonligut meeiings tin; missionary ladies ami 
Christians were stoned, the fruit-trees belonging to a Chrisiian familv lobbed, and theii 
fowls killcil ? At that time all the boys in the ])lar:o were studying in a Sivite school in 
which the sec ular lessons were taught on the Sabbath as well as on w’eck-days, and where 
the students were taught to mock at (ihrislianity. Now there is a Mission-school 
here with 120 children, where the Bible lessons and Chrisiian hymns are daily taught, 
and the children are brought on the Sabbatli to Salibath school and church service. 

'I'hcsc children were all jiresert around me, and they were seated on ola mats 
spread on the Moor. 'I'liey were all dressed in their best clothes, and, as bright colours 
are much liked by the peojMe, they looked like a Mower garden. 'Their little baby 
brothers and sisters came also, and many of the fathers and mothers as well. 
'These were all seated around the four sides of the building. 'The boys and girls 
were prepared with many dialogues, recitations, compositions, iVc., apjjropriate to 
the occasion, in l^nglish and 'Tamil, all of which they recited .very well, I thought. 
Some were about Christ, His birth, His teachings. A'c., and one boy in the midst of 
his addrciys opened the Bible and read a part of the Sermon on the Mount, and all 
the heathen jircsent listened with alleiition to those beautiful and lofty words. 'There 
was rum h singing. Miss ,lAMt< li had her “ American baby organ ” with her, and also a 
[)art of the Manepy children’.s choir with violin and cymbals. 

M’hcn several persons present gavi* a<ldresses After this the presents were 
distributed. Quiic a imml)er of boys and girls who-se names were found on the “ roll 
of honour,'" because they had recited jierferlly the 1.45 Itible verses, twelve hymns and 
lyrics, and fifty-two golden te.xis, whidi formed the Bible lesson for the year, as well 
as shown a perfect or nearly perfect Sunday School attendance, received prizes of 
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New Testaments or hymn books. Have any of >011 little .t;iiis and lioys to whom I 
write clone as well as they, and do you stand on tfic r<jll ot‘ honour t 

After the nteetin|^ all the men, women, and ehildren c'^eoitcd the missionary 
ladies half a mile on foot toward their home, walking 111 proetrssion and headed by 
music. 

My work is done. A roolic has come to cut me up for firewood for the catechist’s 
family, so in death as in life, 1 am, 

\'our faithful 

(-iiKisiMAs Tree. 



A VIEW IN CEVCON. 





A HAN VAN TREE. 


CHAIMKR. XVl. 


TiiK Week oe Prayer 

M.iiK'py, Jatmary 18.84. 

I^BBHIKK the banyan tree, the Kingdom of Christ seems to be growing and 
H RVkiS extruding here, taking deeper root downward, and" sending new shoots 

BeBWiW ^^’e were much encouraged this year during the week of prayer. 'I'he 
English-speaking i hildren from our large English schools at Manepy and Arnikotty 
came, into the meetings, not reluctantly as last year, but always with a glad rush. On 
the last day, after several addressc.s, in which they were urged to decide for Christ now, 
they were asked how many wished to give their hearts to (iod at the beginning ol 
the new year, and many hanils wc-re held up. 

"idle Christians took new courage, and in their evening meeting said, “ L-et us save 
the children, and in ten or riftecn years, instead of one or two hundred Christians in 
this field, there will bj thousands” 'I'lie Christians consecrated themselves anew to 
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Wauted -Reapers. 

C'hrist's service wllli earnest prayers and tears, and wc are look in.!; for a hlessinj^ on 
the work this corning year. We distrihnted during the i)a.st year twenty-four copies 
of I). L. Moody’s book of sertnons, and a large niunher of his tracts, .and we see tliey 
are having an excellent effect. We expect to have the book translated inlo 'l’amil, and 
printed before next ( 'liristnuis. Vou ask, “Do you see si.gns of His coining foot- 
steps ? ” 1 answer, “ Ves, yes ; there are eveivwhere signs of His coming. I can see the 
fields white for the harvest.” rhctpiestion I would send back to my friends is, “ Where 
are the reapers?” During the t)asl week, wliieh was the week of |)raycr, my sister 
and I attended thirty im etings. Jlut tliere were <-alls from villages lor Hosjtel meetings 
which we could not attend. How are my sister and myself to direct the teaching of 
the llible lessons to nearly 2000 children in schools? In our field are nearfy 20,000 
people, and every villn.ge ojien for the (lospel, and calling for moonlight meetings, 
Wc liave had the (diristians, not only men but women and ch.ildren. organized into 
comiianies to go to these meetings, hut they are not ettough. At any of these meetings, 
if sister or I can go, from one to five hundreal will attend. Dormorly a missionary 
had to go through a village and call the |)coj)le, and lie thought he was successful if 
he could get a do/en or two to listen to him ; but now, when the fu'lds are rijic for the 
harvest, we are short of labourers. 

I ;im just now enjoving very much 
a(:cf)m[)anvitig our dear native Ihble- 
women, .and visiting the homes usually 
visitetl by them, and going ovi-r the Hihle 
lessons taught hy tliciu during the last 
three months. 1 think ifiey are doing 
very good work. 1 see real |W(\gress in 
the women Nvliom ihey visit— mot only that 
they can say mine llible verses, Init that 
they sliow more earnestness and more 
desire to know ( iod, and more wish to 
serye Him. 1 ha\e hope that in many 
hearts there is (rue loye for ( !lirist. 'I hoiigh 
fear of hiishands and friends and custom 
keeps them from coming out to Church, 
ni openly acknowledging Him by joining 
llic ( hnrcli, yc/ thtx do aikmnvlcd\:^e Ihm 
in thtdr honied ana before their faniilics and 
friends, and ate hnoion in I heir hornet as 
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Helpers at Home. 


women who do not i^o to heathen temples or rub ashes^ but who study the Bible and pray. 
Let us rejoice in this, and pray the Lord to give them strength (dr the other part, 
which is, oh, so hard in this country ! You at home cannot know the strength of 
customs and caste prejudices iierc, or how (.liriicult it is to break away from thrrse. I 
wish you could go with me to these homes an<l see these Ijright faces, and hear the 
words of welcome, and see the serious earnestness with which tlicy at once sit down 
and recite their Uihlc lessons. I cannot help thanking God, again and again, that we. 
are granted the great ju'ivilege of sowing the precious seed of His Word in so many 
willing hearts. I hot)e our friends at home will continue in prayer for this work. 

At the annual meeting of the Jaffna Auxiliary Bible Society, recently held in the 
town of Jaffna, T heard an h'nglish ( duirch missionary relate an incident which had 
been told him by a missionary from China, and which has been in my thoughts a 
groat deal since. He .said that in the China Inland Mission the work in some places 
seemed very hard and discouraging, but in one native church, under the care of a 
native pastor, there were always inquirers and conversions and additions to the 
C'hurch, and this was so remarkable as to excite the attention of many of the workers 
in China. One of the missionaries of that mission on .going home to Lngland was 
met by a gentleman from Bristol, who invited him to his house, and surprised him by 
asking him the most careful (piestions, showing a. remarkable and thorough ac(]uaintancc 
with the work. In the course of the conversation it became known that this Bri-stol 
gentleman had undertaken some time ago the support of the native pastor before 
mentioned, ami had sent the funds regularly through the society on cojidition that this 
pastor should send him very frequent accounts of the work it\ all its details, d'hc 
missionary said he understood the secret of the success of that work when he heard 
this gentleman pray. He prayed for the young converts by name, he prayed for the in- 
quirers, stating their various difficulties, he prayed for the pastor and for the native (Jhris* 
tian.s. He prayed as one speaking to a dear and tried friend, und sure of an answer*. 
And he was answered. God had in a wonderful w.iy Jionoured that man’s intelligent 
and believin;^ prayer. When I heard it 1 couM imt keep back the tears. We want such 
believing prayers offered for Jaffna. It seems as if we could net do without them. 

“The Lord’s hand is not shortened that it cannot .save, neither His car heavy tliat it 
cannot hear.” Is it indifference and unbelief which have kept back the bles.sing 
which He was willing and w'aiting to give? 

“ God be. mereiful unto us^ and bless us, and cause /Its face to shine upon usP 
“ That Thv way may jjk know.v ui’O.v karth, ’I'hy savt.\(; ukai.th among alf. 
NA i io.NS. Let the people praise Hue, O God : let all the people praise 'Blue. O let the. 
nations be glad and sing for joyB 




CHAPTKR XVII. 


PROTI'CTIUN IN 'riMK OK DaNOKK. 

Mjint py, July A,lf>y 1<^S4. 

LIS r five years ago to day we left our 
Vermont lioint; and lurried our fares 
toward Poston and tlie foreign field. 

We are eelefirating the «!ay in what 
is to us a very joyful nianiii’r, vi/. in 
seeing twelve persons examined hy the (oinniiltee for Chureh 
ni(iTibersliii) 'Hiey will join on profession of faith on the coming 
Sabbath. There; are a number of otliers who have asked to lie ri-ceived, l)ut it was 
thought best for them to wait till next orcasion, in order that the Chiistians may 
have time to know them better and have fuller proof of llieir .sincerity. I trust they 
may prove true. 

Last .\j)rll and May the smallpox broke (»ut in several of tin* villages around us, 
making it necessary for us to ( lose a number (»f our day-s( lu’iols lor a lime, but not 
one of our Christians or Sabbatli S( lu^rd children, as far as wi- know, has sullercd. At 
the time nearly 2000 children were learning the oisi Psalm : “ Ui; tliat <lwellelh in the 


secret place of the Most High shall abidt; under the shadow of the Almighty,” , 5 vc. 
'Phis lesson had b(?en fixed months before lor this tiiin;. ^Vas it a ( oim idcncc 
only that the precmiis words shmild come to give coiimgc in lime of danger ? Was it 
not a special providence that none of oitr dear people were stricken ? \h:s, the sjier ial 

Providence whose love |)lans every moment of our lives, and therelore in lifi; (U‘ death 


nothing can go wrong wiili us. 

A few months ago a Christian girl lay dying of fever. .She said, “ I do not want 
to stay ; I want to go, for heaven is better." \ little later slic said, “ Mother, I see in 
heaven they arc giving in their accounts,” and a moment Liter, 1 sec my little 
sister there and strelcliing out her hands she died with a glad smile. Her father a 
native Christian lawyer, ha.s just given Rs 750 in memory of his two daugliters, to found 
two scholarships in the Wesleyan Cirls’ lIoarding-.S( hool where they studied. 

'I'his is an index of how true a hold Cnrislianity has on the hearts of native 




()S MoNK/itm^ without Hope. 

Christians here. Many in years to come, in the name ami for the sake of those dear 
departed ones, will na eivc the lilessings of a Christian education in this Girls’ Boarding- 
Seliool. 

-« 

After reacliing Covlon one (d the Inst things which alfected nie very deeply was 
the sight of a heatlien funeral. Oit going to the house whore a little child had died, 
I found the inotlior ])onting her face on the ground and wailing most piteously. The 
human heart A />c\7 the same alt the worLi over, and mothers love their children, 'Jhis 
poor mother had no hope, ot erer see/nt{ this child ai^ain or tahin^' it in her aniK or 
hnoioin ' it as her chihp amt her heart iviis hreakiiiy,^. Soon the little hody whu:h she 
pressed so convulsively to her bosom would be carried away by the men of the 
village ami reduced to ashes in the burning ground and the ashes would be strewn in 
tlic sea. She I bought the ( hild she loved was lost to her for ever, and the future 
seemed all dark to her. Very often mothers, under such circumstances, will refuse 
to eat food for days together, and .sometimes a motht-r's hopele.ssness and despair 
are sm h that she commits suicide. 

Dear mothers in the home land, some of you have lost a little child. What did 
you do in that sad hour? Vou went into your closet and looked up into the face of 
your Christ, and poured out all your sorrows before Him. Vou remembered that He 
had said, “Suffer littU.‘ <hildren to come unto Afe, and forbid them not ; for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven." Vou thought how He had taken up little children in 
His arms and blessed them, and you believed that your little one was .safe and happy 
with Him, tliat He was caring for it better than you could care for it, tliat you would 
sec it agiiii, and your hearts wcrir comforted. Was it not so? Reniember there are 
other mothers who need the same comfort which comfoit-'d yon in your hours of 
ilirat sorroio. Oh, make haste to tell the heatlien mothers of Jesus, the Almighty 
Saviour, the infinitely comixissionate One, for they nce<l Him as much as you do. 

Some time after wo landed in (."cvlon I attemicd a Christian funeral. Again it was 
a little chilli, that had died. I looked into the faces of the fallmr and mother, and 
although their eyes wen: full of tears, I s;iw a look q\' hope on their faces. \ number 
of native Christians had come to the house, and we joined together in singing Christian 
hymns. I'he native minister came and lield a brief service, 'bhen all followed the 
body to the grave-yard, walking in jwoce.ssion and singing in the Tamil language 

“Tlifif.’s a lain.l lhat fairer than <lay, .anil Uv failh wc can sec it afar, 
t'Or iinr l*'al)ier \\;iils dvct llie wav, id [noviilc Us a ilwclling-place there. 

In the sweet hy-aml-by we .sliall meet •m that be.iutifiil shore. 

In tlie swe<;t by-aml-by, we sh.ill meet on that bcautifvil shore.’* 
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We stood around the o[)en grave, and tlie nalive minister opened the Ih'hle and re.'ui 
those words of (dirisl’s; “I am the kesu.-rertion and the late: lie tliat believethin 
]Me, though he weie dead, yet shall he live. Marvi'Iloiis words ! Suifly none 
but a I)ivine Saviour loiild have spokmi words so suited to meet the: lua'ds ot the 
human heart. I looked again at the fares of the father and mother; they were 
upturned to heaven, and I saw in them a look of anJ pcinc. In m\- heart 

1 thanked God that we had siu h a Gospel to give to the heathen -a Gospel which 
jiresents surh glorious hopes. Our dead are not lust, 1ml gone before. We shall meet 
them again on the other side, and there shall be no jiartings there, “ and God shall 
wi[)e away all tears Irom all eyes.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A CiiKisriAN Wkduing. 

M.inrjiy, il///, 1S84. 

1 ^ liad a very large 
('hrislian wedding 
in our church the 
other day It was 
attended lay at least 800 people, 
many of them from amongst 
the highest families in Jaffna. 

The father of the bride years 
ago came from a high heathen 
family, to study in the mission 
boarding-school, lo enter there, one of the subjects for examination was the Scripture 
catechism. .Mthougli his father was a stiff heatlien and had his .son taught in a 
private heathen scliool, yet he sent him to a (’liristian village school for a lew months, 
just in order that he ought learn the Christian caleehism and pass a good examination. 

t his was the beginning of his knowledge of Christianity. 1 le then went to study .at 
the Ikatticotla Seminary (a .school which preceded the Jaffna College), and while a 
student there he became convinced of the truth and was brought to Christ. When 
his parents knew this they were very angry, and threatened him with the loss of his 
inheritance. On the Sabbath, when he was to have been bapti/,cd, they shut him up 
and look awtiy all his clothes. When, latia on, he received baptism, he was cast off 
by his parents, but our mission sent him to .\Ianepy, where he studied medicine under 
the late Dr. Green. He is now the leading native Christian doctor in Manepy, and 
lias a large practice and wide reputation. 

He marned a Christian girl, having rcfuserl offers from the parents of much richer 
heathen girls. He has now a large, fine stone house, and an interesting family of 
children. His wife is a very lovely woman, beautiful in person, in mind, and in heart. 
It is a joy and satisfaction to have her company and help in village meetings, or in 
visiting in the homes of the pupils of the Biblc-women. She teaches a class of girls in 
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Sunday Srhool, thoin^h most women with a family of six children, 
three of them little ones, would not think they could cotne 
promptly at .S.30 a.in. on Sabbath mornings as she does. She 
goes out every Sabbath afternoon to hold a women’s tneeting in 
the neiglibouring village, taking her little children with her. 

'I’he eldest daughter, about whose marriage 1 began to tell you, 
is a beautiful girl, nineteen yiars old, educated in the boarding- 
bdiool, speaking English, al)le to read music and play on the 
organ, and a good singer ; she sews and embroiders, and is a 
good housekeeper ; Imt more imjrortant than all, she is an earnest, 
loving ( 'hristian. 

A young man related to a high heathen family, who studied in 
the Jaffna (.iollege and became a Christian, asked for the daughter 
in marriage, bec ause she was a true Christian. When this young 
man’s |;)arents heard of it, they were very angry. 'I hcy wished 
him to marry a rich heathen girl, and return to heathenism. 

'I'itey offered if he would dc^lhis to give him ;/,'300, and the relatives offered ^100 if 
he would m.arry with heathen ceremonies. He refused, and chose to cast in his lot 
with the Christians. 'I'he perse< utiem of his friends was so great that he fell lie must 
either accede to their wishes and become a heathen, or else leave his home, which he 
did. His mother threatened to throw herself into the well, and his father threatened 
to disinherit him, and finally they sent him word that they regarded him as one dead. 

It was very trying that not one of his immediate relatives was present at his marriage, 
l>ut the (dirislians and the missionaries and many educated and influential natives 
were present, to the number of 800. 'Hie marriage was celei)ratcd in the Maiiepy 
church. I was glad that so many should have the opportunity of seeing a Christian 
marriage, and hearing the words of the native pastor and our missionaries. It was 
nearly dusk hhen they left the church, Christian lyrics in Tamil composed for the 
occasion, and sung with accompaniment of native instruments, having very pleasantly 
filled up the lime. 

As the bridal party left the church, garments were spread before them the whole 
way to their home, an arch of flowers was borne over their heads, a hand of music 
preceiled them, and the whole company of people accom})anied them on foot in the 
brilliant glare of torches, b'lue and red lights, rockets and fireworks^ provided by friends 
to grace the occasion. 

W'e hope that they may have a very happy and useful life, and carry out their intention 
of devoting themselves directly to Christian work in connection with this mission. 



IHE OOIKJOVILLE ClkI.S IU>.\ri.,|N(;.S( lioOl,. 


CHATI'KIv \l\. 

Pi;ksi;( rnoN' .and 1 )m ivi k \n'( r;. 

• < iSSi;. 

rCAR the close of last year we were slatiotirt.l at ( >i)ili)(n illc, a phe.i- ahnut a 

mile distant from Manepv, and in addition to oiir «)tlur w»>rk \m‘ were 

^iven llie ( hare^c ol llie Oodooville (Inis’ J !oardinL:-S( hoed. Will you not 
])ray that grace may be given us to nual lliese added respunsilulilies j* 

Ihe past year has been one of much ena.turagenu ni. Idlty niiie persons liave 
tinited with the three ('hun his in c)Hr held, namely tort) -live in Mane]))', eleven in 
Navaly, and threi: in Panditerippu. iW-side.s llu-si-, cjuite a number lioui our tield, 
former members of our day and Sabbath schools and in'|uners’ < lasses, have been 
received on profession of faitii in the W'esleyan and ( 'lunch .\lis aon churches, and 
are now students in the boarding-schools ot those Missions. Jn all this w<; rejtaice. 
Our native Christians, at the beginning 'f the year, during the week of jirayer, united 

together to pray that fifty might be brought to CJhrist within the year, tiume thought 
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it was a very large request, but it was tTie prayer of faith from more than one lieart. 
'I'hcy now feel that (iod has hoard this prayer, and they take courage to ask for great 
things this tanning year. We do not forget that dear friends in the home-land have 
bceti praying esj)ecially for this field and work, and ue are glad that these prayers 
have been and are being answered, and we believe that we shall rejoice together at the 
last great ingathering. • 

Another eiK'oiiraging feature of the year has been the torming of several new 
inijiiirers’ classes. 'There are now held weekly seventeen such classes, with a 
total average attendance of about 150. In these meetings the portion of Scripture 
appointed to be read during the week is explained. Each one is expected to repeat a 
verse of Scripture and to offer firaycr. 'Tile leader also inquires after and encourages 
each one in tlie class in reganl to haliits of daily prayer, lUblc study, and church 
attendance, 'i'he classes are conducted by the native pastors, catechists, leading 
native (Christians, and by ourselves. 'To join one of these classes helps the young 
peoj)lo to take a step toward confessing (Christ, jnils them under the care of older 
('hristians, and thus, by meeting together iroin week to week, they become a band ol 
friends to encourage each other. 'I'hey also become known in their villages as 
inquirers. Inquirers’ classes are rallying ])oints to which any one shosving signs of 
interest is at once invited. In countries where to leave idolatry and come over to a 
public prufes>.ion of Christianity is so vast a change, such a class as a stepping-stone 
is a great hel|i. It is our desire to see an irujuirers’ class, however small, in every day- 
scliool before the end of the coming year. Tor (jod’s help in this, and for these 150 
inquirers, we ask our home friends to pray. 

'The religious history of some of those who joined the church this year scorns to us 
interesting. 1 will mention a few instances. 

('lielapj)ah, a man in .\rnikotty, vv,as led to Christ by the persistent efforts of a young 
Christian boy. He has shown so much earnestness in regard to bringing tip his family, 
as fjuite to jait to shame many of our older (Christians. He brought his wife and 
chiMien lo clitin'h. He did not make the common excuse of want of jewels and 
beautiliil clothes, and though the heathen relatives persecuted and ridiculed him, he 
look 110 notii'c. He had his children baptized. Ho bought a whole Bible and began 
family )>rayers. He soiiglu the Bible-women and invited them to teach his wife. 
He lirought his daughter often to the gills' inijuircrs’ class, walking the mile both 
ways and wailing jiatienlly oiit.side during the meeting. He had the joy of seeing his 
wife join the church at llie close of the year. 

(C)ne of the inquirers, a young man of a high heathen family, has lately achieved a 
great success in being married without heathen ceremonies. The parents of both 
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parties were strong Siviks, but the young man never for a inoineni w.wereil. 'The 
bride had formerly learned the Ihble lessons in oiir day-s( htu»I, and again, \slu'n too 
old to go to day-school, i e. after the age of twelve, she Iiad heeii tauglit in her home 
by one of our liiblc women, so she abo lavoured a ( 'hrislian maniage -one of the 
many good results of liible-wonien's work. 

Another, a young man of the Pariah easte, who had studiid in one of our dav-s< hools. 
was threatened Ijy the liigher-easte heathen people, his former masteis, with theadful 
punishments if he should join ilur ehunh; for the old s\slem of master an<l serf, 
though under the lOnglisli ( iovernnu nl it is <loneaway with m naiiu*, still exists in a 
greatcT or less degree, and the I’arialis stand mm h in fear of, and are in siil^jia lion to, 
the higher ( asles, For three years he hid the light in his lu-ait, living piivati ly as a 
(Christian, but fearing to ronfi.ss ('hrist. At last the light would not sta\' hid, and he 
joined the church. I'he next Sabbath he was slopped on his way to the morning 
services and ordered to work, and bi'aten berausc he refused. I le still continutal to 
attend church, and because of this, one d.iy when on his way to tr)wn with a bundle 
of cloth to sell, he was caught, rol)bed of Ids elolh and eairings and waisl-i liain, i om- 
pelled to walk ten miles in the hot sun, and letl in a .slr.mge village, wiili threats that 
if he ever naurned to his home he woiihl he im|)i isoned. 'This was done, it appears, 
to intimidate other low-easte jieople from betoming (’hristians, lest they should 
become enlightened and no longer submit to heathen ('ontiol. 'The youth stayed 
away some weeks, atid then ventured back and still ( (iniiniied to attend (hun h. llis 
late masters then instituted a false case against him in court, but ihroiigli the efforts of 
our nalive (diristians it was abandoned, lliougli lioth jiailies wtre lined a < onsiderable 
sum for non-appearance. Tlie beathcii peojile were enraged that they had to |>ay 
ihi.s sum, and furtliwith dragged the youth to their house and made Imn stand lor 
three hours in the mid-day sun, with his fare turned touaid the sky and holding a stone 
on his forehead-'— a most cruel torture. On le.iniing tins, we warned the jieople that 
if they committed another act of violence lowanl iiiin they would be jjroset uted. On 
tlie next Sabbath the youth, nolwithst.mdmg thieals and jiunishments, war, found m 
his place in church both morning and evening. I i>e lesson in .Sabbath S( hool was 
about Paul’s willingness not only to bebouml lait also to die foi the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and I nolic:ed, while leaclting it, that his laee was shining as d with tlie vi ry 
light of heaven. Poor youth, I little thought how soon another trial would eonie to 
him! On the very next day ihose men lor>k liim to their house, an<I, lying his hands 
and feet, beat him in the most shameful maimer and left lum bound in tliat way for 
Some hours. My .sister was called by a relative and saw him in this state. J lu* 
moment she had left him in order to seek for help, they, feaimg she w<tiil(I lake a case 
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n^ninst them^ dragjgcd youth for some distance over the dust and stones on his 
bleeding back, wliic h was unprotected ])y any clothing, and then marched him off to 
town over fields and fences a round-al)out way, for fear that others would sec them, 
their object being to get a false case into court before we ctiiild enter a true one. 
lUit tlieir ])lan did not succeed, for iny sister saw the ])olice inspector the next 
morning, and the nngistrale at oiu e gave orders to have the men arrested and sent to 
jail, with the jirospect before them, if the case were tried, of being sent to prison for 
a term ol years. 'I’hey begged for mercy, which for the sake of peace in the village 
we thought best to grant, but they had to pay lines and costs, ike., amounting to about 
Ks. TOO, I think, and they have promised in futun* to let the youth alone. 'The 
incident has proved a complete success, for if any low castes wish in future to join 
the ( hurdi, they will feel at liberty to do so. 'I'he people of that village have learned 
several les,ons. And I want to say tliat all along the self-control, lirmncss, and 
courage of the youth were admirable, and showed what (diristianity could do even for 
ft Pariah. 
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liKiii- VisM To Xi.wlUA Mima. 

1'. 11 1.1, ■'/i/.'y (,t!i, iSSi^. 

U will see Ijv tlu- lu'.uiing that 1 am not at this nmm«.nt 
ill Joffna, hut in the iiitrrior (h the i^lan(l, on llu.> Idp 
of hills over 5000 feel ahove the sea. I h.i\ e < oiiie liMe (nr a 
few wei-ks of rest at the invitation of a ladv, iIk' wile of a 
inissu.itiary of the (diiin h .\l i.vsiniiarv .Soeie! \ . 'Iju yweie in 
Jaffna for some yeais, niir nciifhhout iiu; lelinw woikers. ') Ix v 
uwrs nvTiir.sT.. .ind "esteeiiud very highly in hni- loj 

their works’ sake " 

I was very glad to esiape tor a litth- while liom the frvii g lie.it ot jalfiia. 'Die Imt 
Season, February to Xlay, was unusually loiie this ve.ir, iiii the w ind w. is late in fnininu ; 
and as wt had more than tlie usual ainniml «•! work en mir liands, thn e la' the 
missionaries licing absent in .Ameriea on aeenuni nf lu-.dtii. 1 sii|'|H>-;e I must have 
overworked a little, tor I began to he vciv l asite tired, .ind to ferl miahJe in gn on 
with my duties. Now, after a little perh-et (|mi t and freedom Inan eair, m this 
delightful climate, wdth the beautiful vvoixKd iiili ' all .ilioiii rue. n inmders nt die dear 
home land, and a pleasant ehaugi: I'min jallii.i wlii«h js i|uite Hat. 1 leel my old 
^ielf again, am able to eat aiut sleeji well an<I to t.ike Imig walks of tun nr ihna miles 
morning and evening. I shall soon return t<» J.itlna, and when this I. tier rea< lies \(ui, 
you may think of me as bark again at ( )odonville with our loS girls in die bnarding- 
school, and with sister, who lias been linding it a little haid tn be wiihiait me. lint 
she has been going on with the work nnbly, liaving large mnnnligbt meetings and 
women’s meetings, also a thank-offering meeting, liesides the .Sabbalh-schonl, whose 
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numbers have now swelled to 340. T lon.i; to lx- Iku k a^ain. T sliall return with 
new cottrage, and hope to make up for my shoit holiday l>y the renewed vigour with 
which I shall be able to go on witlr my duties. Si.ster has had ihiee Christian singers 
over from India during my absence. 'I’wo were from the Madura Mission and one 
^roni I richinoj)oly, South India. 1'he latter efi.mts the psalms la , uiiifully, using the 
(jregorian or Iree (Jhants, which arc veiy easy, and wlmh aie liked mii< ii by our 
native Chri.siians, and thus (jod’.s words are becoming moir known and jjrecicjus. 

I he Madura men have been teaching some of tlie Ixautitul new (dirisfian hymns 
md lyric.s lately composed in South India, ail.inted to native tmu^s, ( olJeetcd and 
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arranged by the Rev. J. S. Cdiandlrr, of the Madura Mission, and published in Madras 
by the Religious Trat t Society. 'Pho singers brought over 3000 copies, which are 
l)i.‘ing eagerly bought up by our native (.!hri.stians, day-school children, and even 
the heathen connnunity. 'I'liese new songs are being widely learned and sung — one 
of the easiest and best ways of diffusing Christum truth ^Vhen I return to Jaffna 
we lioire to arrange for a large jniblic concert of ( Ihristian song, such as has been 
held on two previous occasions. 

.\ow I will tell you a little about my present surroundings, which 1 think are very 
beautiful. 'I'he hoiuse in which 1 am is situated on the shore of a little lake, some 
four miles in circumference. This lake is nestled in the lap of the hills, which 
surround it on all sides. 'I'lierc are three beautiful little waterfalls in sight, winding 
down the sides of these hills like silver threads, and reminding me of the waterfalls I 
f>aw' in Swii/erland when we were on our way to Ceylon. 'There are many well-ke|)t 
carriage drives and walks all about, for this place is the Covermnent .Sanatorium of 
the island, anil there are about forty European residences, besides the native village. 
The Covernor and his suite come here in the season. Then the place is very gay. 

My hostess when the pony is at home and not in use by ber husband on his 
preaching tours in the •surrounding estates - takis me out for long and pleasant drives 
of from si.\ to twelve miles in the afternoons, which I much enjoy, and w'c come home 
with our hands full of wil d tlowers and ferns. 'The air is mild, and the thermometer 
is at 05 " in the middle of the day indoors. So we sit with doors and windows open, 
and the perfume of flowers floating in and filling the air with fragrance. J''lo\vers grow 
here so easily, and many v.iricties are in bloom in the garden surrounding flic house. 
Some of ilicm are old home friends. Tlie most lovely budded roses of* all varielies 
thrive well. Mignonetre, fuchsia, and geraniums grow' here into tall shrubs higher 
than my head. I’eai h-trei s have both Idossomsand fruit at the* same time. Orange- 
trees hang golden with oranges. Several kinds of Australian trees, leaving been intro- 
duced intt.(' the country somir time ago, novv grow and flourish everywhere. Oreat tree 
ferns, tossing their huge soft feathery plumes twenty to thirty feel high in the air, grow 
all .about, and are my constant wonder and admiration. There are many kinds of 
ferns here ; I am making a colledion in my walks, and jwessing them to send home. 

'The trO].)ic.al sun retains ils old powirr even here, and one cannot long be out under 
it unprotected without getting a iieadache. Some pi-ople, deceived by the cool air, 
go out in the middle of the day .and get .sunstroke. One man, a little while ago, was 
struck down to the ground, had to crawl home on his hands ami knees, and was ill 
for a long time afterwards, all because he walked out in the sunshine without a pith 
hat or umbrella. 
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Itinkratixg on Tur. Islands. 

Oudorwille, yi/rtn/z 31, 1S86. 

filTHIX tlie fourteen nionths since we wrote to you, sixty have joined the 
OoHouville church on |)rofession of taith, thirty frdni the villages, and 
thirty fioin tlur l)oarding'S( huol. It was an interesting thing to see 
)uung girls with hiight, earnest faces, young lads in the promise .of 
manhood, fathers and motlu-rs with their little children in their arms or clinging to 
their garments, old men and women feeble and bowed with age, one leaning on his 
staff, all standing up together, the rich and the poor, the high and the low, together 
confessing before all the congregation their faith in Jesus the Saviour of the world, 
their one Lord. 

At present the list of inquirers connected with this church alone numbers 130. A 
cojjy of the list is given to each of the leading church members, with the request that 
they will pray for and encourage these individuals. 'Lwo meetings for inejuirers, one 
for women, the otlicr for men, are regularly held every Sabbath immediately after the 
morning service. 



Pnci'-dny lit (\'doo:'ilu\ 


In Oocloovillc, M:inej)y, Nnv.ily, nnd l'aii(]itcn[)ii, wc* had altoLU tlu r t< n (dMi''ttnas- 
trct.-s, and gave away to the Koll of Honour t'hil<licn 102 'I’ai.iil Now I’o^tanu-nts. 
Will you nut (.ray with us thattiod will Moss Hi. own Word to thoso young hoails 
and in so many homes? 'The wcll-fillod hoino-lio\os roooivod iVom Aim 1 10a ju.i 
before Christmas liglitened our labours greatly, and made the orraMons voiv hajipv 
ones to hundreds of pleased recipients. Could the children at homo who prei.aiod 
the gilts have seen the joy oi all the little ones here who roceiMsl them, I think 
they would have felt rejiaiil for tiuur tronhle. Tlio more o.\pensive pii tiiiv-hooks, 
beautiful scrap-books, work hags, Nc., which seoiiusl too choice lor the village 
children, proved ju.st the thing for prizes for the girls o( the boarding school, who 
were glad to carry them liome and show them with piide to tluir Iricnds. I'he 
total attendance at all our Christmas-trees was over thrc'e thousand iiuui, women, and 
children. 

On l^ebrnary 15 tlio ( )odooville Ciils’ Hoarding sc hool c losed its sc hool year, gradu- 
ating a class of twenty-four girls, all pr(.)fessiug Christians. 'The public ONerc ises wore 
attended by several missionaries and by a large number of native* friends, inc liiding 
many of the leading educated men and women of Jaffna. One c ould not licli) noting 
how large a number of the women firesent were gradnalc^s ui tliis institution, 'I'lieir 
facies showed the pleasure they had in revisiting their Alma Malt'i, and listening to the 
recitations and songs of their children now in the .sc bool. All the graduating c las.s 
took part in the e.\ereises, eighteen giving short Knglisli rec it.itions, and six rc.iding 
'I’amil essays on the following subjects ; 'The Women c)| India, I’he Wonders of the 
Nineteenth C'entiiry, d'he I’ower of ( 'hristianily. Lord .^liafu shin y, d iu: Diityoflhcr 
Women of jalTna in Regard to 'remperam e. and 'The Class Histoiy and Nhiledic tory. 
The exercises were varied by Irecjuent songs — a raniil lyric, a motion song, a children’s 
Knglish j)lay-song, a tonic solda round, a c bant, two l aiglish pan scjiigs, and a good-liye 
lyric eom[)Osecl fc.)r the oca asion and sung res|)onsivt ly by the graduating < lass and the 
school. Six girls also in turn played oii the organ, accompanying the singing. At 
the close, the chairman, the Rev. Dr. Hastings, made some ajijiropnate irmarks. in 
whic:h he pictured the condition of things in jalfn.i in iXio, when the missmnaru's 
first came, d'hen not a single woman or girl in the wlioK* peninsula c ould read. 
Now there arc nearly *5000 girls studying in mission sc hciois, ,400 of wliom aie sliidving 
in Mission Girls’ Boarding sc liools, and llu rr are over luoo .X.itive ( hii.slian letnalcr 
communicants in the different mission dmichts, many o| them ai tivdy eng.igeci in 
work for Christ. We may w'dl excBiim, “What hath Cod wionghi:’' He then 
presented to each of the class a diploma, a damil Kderem e Ihhle, and a lyric and 
hymn-book. Nineteen priz.^s were awarded for general sc holarship, as wdl as for 
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needlework and deportment ; eight for punctuality and attendance ; three for instru- 
mental music ; four for neatness of person and dress ; and two for cooking. 'J'he 
occasion seems to have been enjoyed by all. In the Government Grant Examination 
held a few days ago, the school passed eighty-four j)er cent., and earned 2450 
rupees.* 

I'he day^ after the gnidiiating exercises of our boarding-school, I took a trip to 
islands lying south-west of Jaffna. 'Fhese have a population of 28,000 people. I 
took with me our tent, folding organ, violin, cymbals, and five singing children, a 
native pastor, a catechist, a Eible-woman, and two young men, one a student in 

* This school reccivi^s no .litl from any missitninr)' society, excepliiig the superintendence of the 
missionaries. 'Hie e\])eiiscs of the school arc met by the (iovernment ^lanl, the fees of the pupils, 
and the interest of an endinvment and scholarship fund. We have secured subscriptions toward this 
fuml, mostly from native sources, of lis. 1 5,riOo. Of this Rs. 7100 have been alre.idy p.iid, and the remain- 
der is to be paid in monthly or quarterly instalments through a period of years. Friends of this school 
in America Imvc most kindly sent to us or paid to our hrothcr sums amounting to ;^l6o, which has 
been invested for the school. 
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the 'rheological class and one a teacher in the 'I'illipally rraining S<)ii.()l. also our 
inagir-lanlern and Bible pictures. Wo visitoii ;iud liold nue’ings at tliroo ol these 
islands, but sju-nt jnost of our lime on the island ol I)eltt. This, on .k < nmii of the 
inooling of dilferent currents within a mile or mi of tlu- shore, is tpiite tlitrn ult ol 
access, and although sometimes visited l»y missionary gentlemen, it has novel bel’on', 
within the knowledge of any one living there, so I was lohl, been visited by any white 
ladv. The |>eopK: seemed delightia.l t<i see u-*, ami we lia<l on tin; evening of oin 
arrival a meeting of perlnips one hundred .nul (ift\ nu n. woinrii, and « I iMien. Wh- 
showt.'d oiir tnngie lantern pu titles ; first, the biith ol ( ’hrist, i, \pl.uning .ilionf the 
coming ot Christ and our need of a Saviour; ilun the l>eaiiti(iil pu lures of Chnsl 
blessing little ciiildrcn, raising the dead, and giving sight to the blind, the Sermonon the 
.Mount, the returning jirodigal, \'( . .Ml hsleiual with attention and great inteiest 
After this we held nun.-lings eadi morniii; and evening, anilxisiled the |»roplr m their 
hoino.s duritig the d ly, but not in tin; niiddh* of (he da\, as the -.iin wa-> loo hot to 
ptMinit our going out ; but at that time the people, .u our n a pieo, \isiied iis. This 
island ('ontaiiis about jooo jieople. The most ot the lower l asti/s ha\a‘ bei ome Koiiian 
('atholics, Imt all the otheis are Siviles. 'riu-ic is a g<)od s< hoo) here, supporti-d bs 
llu' Native iMissionarv Somety, with au attemlau' e ol about fitiv ehihiren taught liv a 
t.'hiislian teaelier. 'I’here are as yet no roineris oiitlieidand. e\i t pi a, young boy, 
r'anapatliy Ihillay, belonging to one of the* inghesl lamilies. lie was i onverled while 
simlying under this teaeluM'. Ho is now stndving m our I’.nghsh si hooi at .Mauepv, 
and we hope wlu:n he shall hn\i- linished liis studies he will go ha* k as a calei hisi to 
work on his nalivi; island. 'This young boy wa-> .it homo while we wen- llu.ie, ami 
was very diligent in heljnng to airange lor oiii nu eiing-- .md in l alline, hi , Ihetids li> 
altciul them. 1 1 is grandfather is llie mo.st mlhieniial man on the idaiid, and i.s now 
engaged in building ?iri expensive Iti-.ulien templi-. I pav-,rd it in lompiny with 
Canaj);itliy Bullay as we were ealliug people to a imeling, and as we I uiked a! it he 
brushed the tears fioni his eyes and said: -‘I wash my gi.indfaihet would bnoiiu- 
a (.•hristiau. ’ It is s;ud that, if llu-s man slumld berime a ClniMiaii, most likely mans 
of the peopile of the island would give up healln iii.^m. h has been a giaal joy to ns 
to know the fiimiiess with wliic.h tliis youiig lio\, (anipalhy Biillay, has adln.red 
to Christianity, rcifiising in any wa) to inriicipate in lieatlu n liie, or cciemonies. I h« 
grandfather said to rue: “Take the buy; lie belongs to y 'U : lu: lias givi n up hi-, old 
religion. ” 'The boy’s mother and her four si-,t. rs, .all respei i iMe man led wi>men and 
much adorned with jeweller v, came to see im-. I lie\ told me the Ixjy h.id >.iid I was 
his mollter, and that i was kind to iiim, and so liiev w.inted to see me. I touf 
them that if 1 was the boy’.s mother, then it must follow dial they weie my sistets. 
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'Fhey seized the idea with apparent delight, and, putting their arms around me, covered 
my hands with kisses in the native manner, that is, smelling them as if smelling a 
rose or something fragrant. I told them that if they were my sisters, they must 
become Christians. They have consented to let Canapathy I’lillay's sister and cousin 
join our boarding-school next year. His sister is a beautiful girl, and lias as sweet 
a smile ns any perhaps I have ever seen on a child’s face. A\'e also took with us on 
our return to Jaffna a cousin of this Canapathy I’ullay, to join the 'I’iHipally Training- 
school. 

I think our meetings were greatly blessed. Of iliose who attended, eleven 
exjiressed a wish to be baptized, and to be known thenceforth as Cdiristians, We 
formed them into an imiuirers’ class, and asked them to go regularly every Sabliath 
morning to the teacher’s house to be instiucted. One of the inquirers, when asked 
why he believed m (Trist, answered with emotion : “ I have heard of our gods fighting 
gieat battles and doing many wonders, but 1 have never heard of their loving us 
and dying to save us.” 'These high families seem to be all related, and I believe 
that when they begin to become Cdiristians they will .all come together. The people 
were very kind and hos[)itable to us. When wc visited a house the fust ([uestion 
usually asked was: “What can wc give you?” and forthwiili they would have a 
cow or a goat, or jierhaps a bulfnlo, l.issoed and brought to the <loor and milketl, and 
would give us fresh milk to drink. 'They drew the milk into a hollow bamboo-stick 
and we drank it from a folded plantain-leat. 

Wc enjoyed our stay very much, .and the jicople seemed sorry that we should leave. 
Some of the women clung to me and said: “ ^"ou must stay with us.” This I would 
dearly have liked to do but for my much-loved work in Jaffna. l>ut I thought of 
my wealthy sisters in more favoured lands, some of whom could be spared from their 
homes. 'I’hey are spimding tlieir time pcrhai>s over music, painting, oi such things, all 
well enough in a way, but I wished they could know something of the sujireme joy of 
having a clvild or woman with a dark skin, but bright, intellectual f.n c, look up into theirs 
with a grateful gaze and say: “You have made known to me my Heavenly Father.” 
(.'ould you bring from the piano a strain of music as sweet as that? (.'ould you draw 
on a canvas a face that would .shine like such a f;ic:e ? A painter once said to me: 
“ My great grief is that my jiictures cannot breathe or s])eak, that the heart cannot 
beat or feel.” T>ut you might draw jiictures on faces that speak, and on Ivants that 
feiT We bade tlie people farewell, promising to visit lliem .soon again if possible. 




CliAKIEK XXII. 

Gnanamutihii. 

» )()(l()ovillo, April, iSHo. 

F the 120 prls who are now stmlyiii}; in the board ni-.;-srhool, lifty are 
Ciiurrli mcinl)crs and seventy are not. Many ot those who Itave entered 
the school this year were Irom heathen families, and some had never ready 
heard of Christ, before. A little j'irl from one of the islands, when wo 
told her of heaven, asked in great wonder if we had come from there. 

To lead these girls to Christ, and to form in them a Christian character which will 
stand the te.st of the sore trials to which they will surely he ex[K)sed hereafter- -“Who 
is sufficient for these things?’’ and the lime so short. Every year girls drop out from 
the different classe.s, never to return to the school. Olten our girls are taken out of 
the school to be married. 'Their heathen p.irents will try to marry tluan to heathen 
relatives. What we do must i)C done (juickly and well. Will you not spei ially ask 
for ns and ours God’s bles.sing ? We thank Him daily for giving us so large a number 
of dear ones to train for Him. It is a happy work. It is liis work. 

April ^olh . — Jesus has called one of our dear girls home to Himself. She was a 
day-scholar of the hoarding-school, and lived with her parents, wliu are Cliristians, 
only two or three compoumis from us. She was si( k hut a lew days and her death 
was quite unexpected, but the Master came and called for her. It is a joy to u.s all to 
feel sure that she was ready to go. I'hough only nine years old, she had learned to love 
her Saviour and to work for Him also. IEt older hroilier joined the Church at the 
last communion, and this dear child (manamutthu begged hard to join, hut her parents 
thought she w’as too young. Now they arc very sorry. Gnanamutthu (Wisdom Pearl) 
was a member of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour and one of tlie 
“ Look-out Committee,” and a faithful little worker. 'The subject for our next meeting. 
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appointed at our last, is “Heaven.” How little we thou, -lit that l.efon^ the next 
meeting came to be held one ot our nimibcr would lie ralleil to enter there! How 
dear and real has the i)la('e no\vl)e( (»mo ! 

Cinanamutthu used olten to call her sehool-nuites and liold little praver-nu eiiUL;;, in 
her own or neighbouring homes, 'i’he priest of a iieighbuut ing Sivite temple told us 
that when his little son was very sick, ( inaiiaimilthu came to llu- house, and kneeling 
down by the sick child prayed sir earnestlv for his na overy that all who heard it said 
it seemed as if she were talking with Hod, and as if lb' were vetv near. The child 
recovered, and the father Irelictves it was in answer to her I'laver. This nurming, on 
going to the fimerahhoiise, I loiincl there thirty or lorlyol ilie lieathcn neighbours who 
had come in of llteir own accord, acc cirding to tiie custom ot the c'oiiiuiy, to moiiin 
tor the dead. 'These womcin were beating their breasts and tearing their hair, 
and swaying their bodies back and toitli, and all togc-llu-r utte ring j'ierc ing shrieks, 
d'liis tliey will do for seven days, gathering together morning and evening. Thc'ir 
cries can be heatd a long distance ott. At mv coming tin y betame ipiic i, and I spoke 
to them of Jesus, the trieiul o( little c hildien. I told them ol thisc hild's (aiih in Hun, 
of the joy and peace He had given her in sickness, and ol the glorious hajipy horn..; to 
which we believed He had taken her. Thc-y gathered 1 lose around iiu* and lisUaied 
with eager, Iningry Icoks. Many ol them had lost. little ones, and the y asked il I tie night 
they would ever see them again. One said her little- hahe had dieil, but she sipiposed 
il would come again to this world in the lonn ol a snake or a lat, (;r some- oilier 
animal. The Hindus l)ehcvc in <S,.p.;o,ooo tiansmigrations. llowglail 1 was to tell 
those hungry mother-hearts ol a bette r hc)j.)e, a Iiojk- dial llu-ir dear inlants wa rc* 
gathered in the Saviour’s arm.s, to “go no more out,” l)ui to be lor e ver sale- and 
sheltered in His bosom, and that this Saviour was their Saviour too il iliey would but 
come to Him, and that He had taken then little ones m love- di it they might loilow 
after. 

When I left the house one ol the women walked home widi me. Slic.- said 
that, since the death of her two Hhrislian cliilclrc-n, she had lo^i i.utli in idoK and had 
left off going to temples, and now she wanted to worship the Saviour they woishipped, 
and to meet them in heaven, 

“ I.t-'l MlM'tiW lilt it-. W'Dl t. . 

Sc nil gvii-l iiii'i ; 

.S\Vf»a .irc riiV 

tln-ir ri liaiii, 

Wlifii ilii'V ( Mil sing «idi me 

Merc levc, < > Cliii-i. Im 1 licc, 

Melt- 1"^C■ I" I 




A CHILDREN'S OUTH(X>R MEETING. 


CHAPTER XXTII. 

The Young Peoele’s Society of ('iikistian Endeavour. 

’'r is a striking truth which is embodied in the familiar saying, “ The boy of 
to-day is the man of to-morrow.” If we as Missionaries and Christian 
workers wish to win and hold tliis country for Christ, we must win and 
hold the children, for the boys and girls of the present will be the men 
and women of the future, the not distant but near future. 

A little boy, when asked derisively by some one, “ What are little boys like you 
good tor? ” rejilied, “ I’lease, sir, little boys like me are the stufrihey make men of.” 
His answer was one which every worker for (’hrist and humanity would do well to lay 
to heart. Woik for the children is the strategic point in our campaign. Men and 
women in heathen lands, are bound by the trammels of custom and habit, their minds 
are <larkcned by superstition and worldly wdsdom, and their consciences hardened by 
sin. but the child’s heart is open and tender, and it saved and won to Christ it is 
not a half-wasted life but a whole life saved and won. 

Two questions had long been pressing on our minds in connection with the work 
for the children, viz. how could w^e best foster the spiritual life of the native Christian 
children and train them into useful and active ('hristian workers ; and how could we 
lead heathen children to take a tir.st step toward Christ, by giving up heathen practices 
and voluntarily placing themselves under Chri.stian influences ? On reading a book 
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entitled “The Children and the Church,” by the Rev. F. K. (’latk, of Boston, 
founder of “'The Young I'eople’s Society of (‘hristian Kiukavour,” we were le«l to 
foci that the iiietliods of this society, wliii.h h.ul jiroved so successful in America, 
were adapted to lieathen lands as well, and as a icsult three societies bearing this name 
and having the constitution and bye-laws of the |)arenl society, und with a nieinl.ieishi]) 
of 170, have been formed in different jiarts of our field. 'J'he object of these societies 
is, “ To promote an earnest ( Christian file among the niemliers, t(j inc rease their mutual 
acquaintance, and to make them more usehil m the servicer of Cod." The members 
consist ot two classes, Acti\e and Associate, and the I'resident, \’ice-l’resideni, 
Secretary, ami 'lie isurer, are ciiosc n Irom among the ac tive memliers. All caiuiidates 
applying fur active membeisinp are recjuired to sign the lollowiug pledge (I. ai)i)c.‘nd 
the revised version^ ; -- 

Toistiug ill lliv Linil fesus ( lnist for sliciiiMli, I [noiuisc Itnn that I will sliivi- lo ilo ulialcvor lie 
would like to have me ih* ; that 1 will make il ilie lulr ol my lile (•» [uav ami in lead (lie lliMi: every 
day; tli.il 1 vv ill Mipi-MtU my own cliiiii fi in every w ay. e-|'eei.!ll y l-v allemliii;; all her leenlar .Sumiay 
and mi-.l-week serviees, liidess pivvenled l>v s,.me ita-.oii whi. h I e.ni conMieiil lonsly i;ive lo my 
.Saviour .ind that, jna s<> lar .e. 1 know how, ihiontdioiil mv whole life, I will emleavoiir to lead a 
Christian lih;. 

As an atilive memher, 1 promi-.o lo he line to all mv diilie", lo lie preseni at and to lake soiin* part, 
aside fiom siiiL'iiiL", in every (. hri-aian I'aidiMvour piayer inet lim.;, imleM-. hindere'l hy soiin* n aMJii which 
1 can eonseieiitiorndy j^ive lo my l.oid and Masu.i. J| ohliyn-d to he ahseiil from ihe moiilhly 
conseeraiicvn im.etini^ of the soim-iy. I will, if possihlc, Mint at least a ver-.e ..f Sciipinre to he read in 
response to my naine at the ii;ll-call. 

In the three societies firmed xariotis committees have bcon apjjointecl from among 
the membershiji, vi/. the I'r.iyer-mcoling (.‘omniilter', Saliballi Sc land (atinmittce, 
Missioiuiry Committee, and, most im|icatant of all, the Look-oiil ('ommiltec. 

It is delightful to na; how heartily the yoiim; iieopde enter into the sjaril and work 
of the scjciely. Oftentimes the native jiastor, catechists, and teachers atlc tid the 
weekly prayer meetings, and when they si e in the one brief hour of the- meeting every 
member as far as possible ('resent and taking s,>ine part either by cdTc ring inayer, 
reciting a verse of Scn]ilure, or speaking a few words relative to the: appointed 
subject, a look of renewed hope comes into their faces, such as might be sc:cm on the 
(.ices of old veterans when tlii;y beboid tlie apinonc b of reinforc ements. 

On Sabballi mornings .ill tlic Kndeavourers are |)tesenl in their vaiious .S.iltbaih 
schools which are growing tlirough their efforts. AfT r the Sabbath sehool comes the 
morning service, when the native p.istois give to their i)e<.plc‘ good, plain, gospel food, 
and the^Faideavoureis sit with their Biltles in their hat^s ready to turn up the i-assages 
read or ciuoicd. But in order that the native Cluistians may not get “spiritual 
dysftepsia” by eatiug too much gospel food ami doing loo liltle gospel wcjrk, S.ibbath 
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afternoons arc devoted to direct efforts in behalf of the heathen around. At about 
3.30 p.m. small (:oin|)anies of Christian men may be seen ^«.)in{^ out in different 
directions, north, south, east, and west, to hold evangelistic meetings or to conduct 
Sabbath schoeds in the surrounding heathen villages, and with ear h company of men 
may l)e seen three or four luideavour boys, wlio go to help in calling in the peojile 
and with the singing. In tlie same way coinjjaniirs of native- Christian women, three 
or four in a comjiany, may be obseived going out in different directions every Sabbath 
afternoon to ludd meetings in dilierent villages among the Itealheti women, and with 
every company of women go tliree or lour Kndt-avour girls to carry the Iliblcs and 
hvmn-books, to help gither together llut heatlu.n women and girls, to aid in the 
singing, and to ad as little nurses to any crying babies, so dial the molliers may be 
al)le to listi 11 uilhoul distraction. Many meetings are thus lu ld every S.ibbath 
alb rnoon liy the native (.’hristians, attended by hundtods of heatlien. 

Me earnestly desire to see a large working loice developed in our Chun hes. In 
tlie great light of light against darkness, truth against t-rror, we must gatlu-r together 
and enlist the ynmig, fresh energies of the (Miurch. “'I’rained under the arcli of a 
solemn covenant daily to read the Scriptures, and ]»ray in secret to Ood, and weekly 
cither to oiler jaiblic prayer or Ix-ar public testimony in honour of Jesus Christ as 
their only kedijeiner,’’ we trust they will go out to fight the good light of laith as 
brave soldiers of the ('ro.-.s. If India and ( 'evltui are to be won h.)r ( Christ, and won 
socm, e\erv nalivt- (.’hiistian, high and low, rich and j)oor, r>ld and youi^.g, must be 
enlisted as a warrior. It has been said that seven-eighths of all who have been brought 
to (!hrist in China have been won by the efforts of converted (.'hinesi-, and perhajes 
llu- same juoporlioii would hold true ot converts in Ce\ Ion and India. A Hindu 
gentleman, alter listening to an able address from a native [eistor. made the following 
( omment: “ Once a foiot was told that a liaid of a\e head.-, had come to cut it 
down. ‘ It does not matli-r in the least,’ said the torest. ‘ They will never succeed.’ 
VVliCii, liowever, it heard that some ol its own hraiu lu-s had become handles to the 
axe-lieads. it said, ‘ Now we have no longer any chance.’ So, ’ said this gentleman, 
‘-as long as we onjy liad foreigners to deal with we were safe, but now that every- 
where oiir own eouiurvmen are enlisted on that side, certainly our faiths are doomed.” 
This utterance is significant as showing the impression made upon the Hindus when 
the Oos\iel is preac bed to them by converted Natives. 

If the ho[KM)f the s|)eedy evangeh/aiion of India and Ceylon lies in the native 
agency, then surely the training from eailiest (hildhood of those on whom are soon 
to devolve such grcMt responsibilities is a task worthy of the best efforts of the most 
d e v( j led m is si o na lies. 
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We all remember the story of the famous master at Eisenadi, John 'rribonius, who 
used to give his lessons to his pupils with uncovered head, and when asked why lie 
did this, he replied that it was to honour the consuls, chancellor.^, doc tors, and 
masters who w'ould one day jirocecd from his school. “ 'I hough you do not see them 
with their badges,” he used to say, “it is right to show them respect.” And in that 
teacher’s school at that time was a boy whose woids, when a man, were to shake ihe 
world ; the boy Martin Luther. I think, as 1 look into the faces of the young jicople 
of the l^ndcavour Society, “ 'These boys will some of them be pastors, catechists, or 
teachers one day, and these girls will be wives and modiers in the homes, teachers 
in the Sabbath .schools, BibUr women, and Christian workers.” Now, when their 
religious instincts are so strong, their consciences so tender, their young hearts so 
willing and eager, with what care, with what prayer, with what love, should they be 
nurtured and trained for the servi< c of Christ and the Church. 

In this great work for the conversion and (diristian nurture of the children, may wc 
not confidently look tor the blessing and help of Him who l(.)ok ij|.) little children in 
His arms and blessed them, and who said. “ Suffer little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not, for ol such is the kingrlom of heavan ” ? 


TUT MAISTKU ANM) TIIF. T.AIKNS. 
15 V A Von NO .Scottish Port. 


The M.iistcr sat in a wee eol lioo^c 
Tne the Jordan'.s waters near, 

An’ the tisher fuwk enistr'd and cioodil ru\m’ 

The Maisler’s words lae hear. 

An’ even the Imiins fiae the ncai-h.au’ slrecls 
War mixin’ in wi’ the thr.m^. 

Laddies an’ lassies wi' wee bare feel, 

Jinkin’ llie crood ama^^^ 

An* ane o’ the I'waT at Uie Maisler’s side , 

Rase up an’ crietl alood - j 

“ Come, come, \)aiins, tliis is nac place for you, j 
Kin awa’ hame oot o’ the crotid.” j 

But the Maister said, as they turned awa’, | 

“ Let tlie wee bairns come, lac Me ! ” { 

An’ He gaithered them roim’ Him whar He sat, ; 
AiT liftit ane up on His knee. ' 


.\y, He giiiihered them romi’ Him whar liesat. 
An’ siraikit their ently hail, 

;\m’ He said t;ie the wojv’eiin’ Usher hjwk 
'that eiuodit atonu’ Him tlie.ie — 

“.'send iia llie weans awa’ liae Me, 
t’mt laither tliis lessuii Irain - 
Tliat iiane’II win in at heaven’s yett 
That isiia :is pun: .as a bairn.’’ 

Aj>’ He that has (a’en us for kith and kin, 

Tiio’ a’ Prince •>' t?ie Tar .\wa’, 

(iailhercd the wee aius in II is airnis, 

An’ blessed them ane an’ a’. 

• • * * • 

() riiou \y1ii) watchesi the ways u’ men, 

Keep ooi teei in the heavenly airt. 

An’ tiring us at last lac Thy hame alnine, 
vVs pure as the haiins in lie’rt. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Precious Pearl. 

j of Christian Endeavour was started in Oodooville, a little 
near the church was attracted by the singing, and always 
a ctings. When others were joining the society he came 
lid he wanted to join. He was a very little fellow, and 
his two front teeth were fallen out, so that he spoke with a lisp. His head was 
all shaven exxept a little round place on the top, where the hair that was lett 
was tied up in a knot. He wore a yard of doth about his loins and that was 
all. This little half-naked person, with his head only a little higher than the table, 
begged to join the society. He was from a heathen family. My first thought 
was that he was too young, and did not know what he was asking, but when I 
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told him so, tears began to gather in his eyes. Me did not know how to pray, so one 
of the “ Look-out Committee’' promised to teach him. Jle said he could read, but 
had no liible portion. I told him he must buy one. 'The next day, to my surprise, 
he came bringing some vegetables with wliich to buy a '1‘amil (jos])el of Matihew. 

At the next meeting ot the soc iety he again asked leave to join. He showed his 
Matthew’s Ciospel in wliich, according to our rules, he hail read ten verses a day. lie 
had learned and recited the I^ord’s jirayer. lie said he would soon be able to j)ray 
in hi J own words like the other chiidren. lie begged to join the society. Seeing 
his earnestness, w'o did not like to disi ourage him, and as the “ Look-out Committee ’’ 
favoured it and said they would look alter him, we let him join. So lie came up 
proudly and wrote his name, \’idamiitthu, in laige 'rarnil letters. His name means 
“ Lrecious Pearl.” At the next meeting he brought in two of his comianions. 

One evening that week, as 1 was taking a moonlight walk, 1 heard a little voiee 
laboriously reading something aloud. 1 stopped to listen. It was the Sermon on the 
Mount, I peeped through the hedge and saw a family eirele : a father, mother, and lour 
children, all listening, and this little .seven-year ol<l \’idaimiitlm reading aloud hy the 
aid of a dim native lamp. I thought of Jesus taking a little child and .selling him in 
the midst. After reading, he sang the verse of the Christian lyric taught in the day- 
schools that week, and then he ])rayed a little prayer and at its close recited the 
Lord’s prayer. 1 stood listening without, and all the lamily sat nuirtly listening 
within. The next .Sabhaih his mother came to duirch. I had often before asked her 
to come, and so had our Christian women, hiil she had always rctiised. ,\lter church 
a (duislian woman lirought her to ilie in<|iiirers’ meeting. I asked her what had led 
her to come to church. She said that her little son had begged her so liard to come 
that she could not resist, that he prayed for her every night, and that she laid dei ideil 
to be a (Jhrisliam Sineo then she has come legularly to i Imn h. 1 his is the story of 
how one little iiearl ” has begun to rcllect Jesus. 

There are jiearl fisheries oil the coast of Ceylon, riiey are a Covcrnmerit 
monopoly, and nol)od\' ran lish tor pearls except those a(»poitUed by (lOvernment. 
But there is another kind ol fishery in Ceylnn, in whit h all arc Iree to engage. It 
belongs to Mini w'ho said, “ f ollow Me, and I will make you tishors of men,” and 
every little boy and girl in the home and who gives and |)rays lor t.'eylon has a share 
in this pearl fishery, and can gather gems for the .Saviour’s crown. 





to road, bui who had never heard ot Christ. She asked the 
parents lo allow this little t;irl to he educated in the Oodoovillc 
Girls’ Uoardin^^-school, and they consented. 

d’here is a ciisioin in this school that, when a new class is 
•received, eat :h of the older girls who have been pupils in the 
school for two or three years selects a girl from the new class 
as one for whom she will specially care ; and the older girl 
“ mothers’’ the little new girl, caring for her comfort, instruct- 
ing her in the ways of the school, and above all reatling a 
portion of the Bible with her morning and evening, and 
leacliing her to |iray. 'I'here is a row of small rooms called 
“ prayer-rooms ” built off from the school, into which the girls 
can go and be tpiite alone for jwivate prayers as often as they 
wish. When th6 new class was received into the school, one 
of the elder girls chose Meenntchie as her special charge, and 
began to teach her the wonderful .stories of God’s love for us, 
of a Saviour who died for us, and of a heavenly home. These 
were all new stories to the little girl. After a few days she 



came to us saying, “The other girls have Bibles of their own, 
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I have no Hible. My father did not give me a I3il)lc with my other books; what 
sfuill 1 do?” Wc gave her a copy of one of tlie gospels in 'I’amil. A gospel co‘.;ts 
just a penny ; you see what a penny will do if dro})ped into the collection- box by 
some child in England or America. It will give a gosjiel of Matthew or Mark or Luke 
or John, in the native language, to some boy or girl in India or Ceylon. A 
telling the whole story of the life ot Christ and the words of Christ. Is it not a good 
use to make of a penny ? 

We told Mcenatchie that when she had read this gospel through, and could tell 
s<unething of what it said, we would give her a New 'restament. We noticed her 
afterwards diligcndy reading it aloud to lierself out (.)f scliool-hours. A few days later 
she; came to us, saying, “1 have no hymu-ljook of my own, and 1 do wish I IkuI 
one, so that I might leam to smg these beautiful hymns." We gave her a little book 
containing twenty-four (..'hristian hymns in the 'I’amil language. 'I'his also costs just a 
penny, I’he next morning, when wc sang the opening hymn, Mccn.itchie found it in 
her new liynin-book, and began to sing with the otheis at the top of her voicc^ tliough 
slie did not in the least know the turn: : such was her e.igcrnes.s to learn. J fold 
hef.she must sing softly and listen to the others. She di<l this, and having naturally'a 
good ear for music, she .soon learned to sing very well and became a member of 
oiir school choir. 

.'\ weekly prayer-meeting for members of the boarding-school is held on loiday 
afternoons. At tlie first jmiyer- meeting in tlic new term tluae was much interest 
manifested. 'The older girls fell the gical responsibility which rested upon them with 
regard to the younger ones, many of whom had come from heathen homes, and had 
not yet given their hearts to Christ. Some of tlie younger girls had b- gun to see 
their need of a Saviour, and many earnest prayers wa re offcrcl. At tin- dose of (he 
meeting, I said, “Arc there not .some here who would like to give their hearts to 
Christ to-day? If .so, will they not come to my room, and we will spend a liltle 
further time in prater?” At once little Mcenatchie (ame to my sub-, and, slipping 
her hand into mine, said. *• Amma, I'll come.” Other, tollowed lu r example and 
more than thirty girls came to my room ; many pra>e.l wiili tears for themselves, 
and for the conversion of their liealhen parents and relaliNCs. It inovi'd me 
strangely that those w-ho had just begun to know a little ot Chiists love t iemsel\es 
were longing so intensely that their |.arents, hrotheis, an.l sisters slionld know it too. 
We continued to Iwve a second meeting Cor iminirers adci the Inst for some tune, 
and I think tliese meetings were l)les.sed to die gills. Day t'j d.i). .is we taiigni 
Meenatchic, it seemed to us that her heart was opening to the trulli, just as a llower 

Opens to the sunlight. 
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After Meenatchic had been in the school a tjionlli, her father came from the islands 
to see her. As she saw him coming in at the gate she ran from the playground to 
meet him, and my sister, who was standing near, heard her say to him, “ 1 am so 
glarl to sec you, () father ; I w'ant you to become a Christian.” 'I’his new-found light 
and joy was in her little heart, and she never thought of keeping it all to herself ; 
she wanted her f:ither to possess it too. .She had only known of Chn'st one month, 
but already her heart hail come in some measure into harmony with the great loving 
heart of Him who said, Other sheep I have 'ivhieh are not of this fold, them also 1 
must hriugP 

When Meenatchic had been tw’o months in the school, the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated one Sabbath in the church, and some of the older girls of the 
school were among the ilumber received into the church-fold on profession of faith. 
Meenatchie had never seen a Communion Service before. It was all new to her. 
At its close she came to us and said, “ Idease tell me what they were doing in the 
church to-day.” We exidained that we were commemorating Christ’s death, because 
He liad asked those who loved Him to do so in remembrance of Him. She .said 
eagerly, Amma, may I join with the others next time ?” .She loved Christ, and when 
she learned that He had told us to do this, her little heart responded “yes ” to His 
call ; so she said, “ May I join next time? ” We told her she might join the candi- 
dates’ class first of all, which she did. 

At the entl of three months a brief vacation was given to the school, and before 
dismissing the girls, my sister told them she hoped that during the vacation they 
would all attend the Sabbath services in their various villages with their parents, and 
that she hoi)cd they would all try to be present at the great Annual Meeting of the 
mi.ssion, which w'as to be held at llatticotia. In giving these injunctions she did 
not think of them being carried out by Meenatchie, as her parents were Hindoos, 
and attended neither the Sabbath services nor the Annual Meetings. But Meenatchie 
never thought my sister meant her remarks for other.s, she was .so busy taking them 
all home to herself. 

On going to her island homo she took her 'I amil gospel and hymn-book, and the 
first evening, after the family had eaten their evening meal of rice and curry, and were 
all seated on the veranda enjoying the (juiet and bright moonlight and resting after 
the labours of the day, Meenatchie said, “ When I was in the school, I learned to 
sing some sweet songs. May I sing them now ? ” 1'hcy readily assented, for the 'I’amil 
people are all very fond of singing. Then the little girl sang from memory several of 
the beautiful Christian hymns which she had learned. After this sl.e said, “In the 
school I read some good stories out of a book. May I read some of them to you 
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now ? ” 1 hey assented, as Tamil people are always very fond of stories, and often at 
this, the rcsting-time of the day, amuse each other by telling stories and riddles. 
Meenatchie lighted the little lamp, which is of the simplest construction —a small 
earthen vessel with oil and a bit of twisted cloth for a wick, and read to them from 
her little gospel the story of the birth of Christ. Then she said, “ I learned to pray 
to the true Lord in tlie school, may I pray now ? ” 'I’here was a dead silence in the 
family circle, as all were worshippers of idols. But the brave little girl knelt down 
and prayed aloud a simple childlike prayer, asking the true Cod for Christ’s sake to 
forgive her sins and help her to do right, and bless her dear grandmother and father 
and mother and brothers and sisters, and help them all to know Him and love Him. 
'I'his she did night after night all through her vacation, reading, singing, praying aloud, 
leading the family devotions by the light of a little flickering lamp -herself a little 
lamp struggling to shine for Jesus in the gloom. 

When the Sabbath came she .said to her father, d'he Ammas told me that I 
must go to the church on the Sabbath, father ; please take me to the churcli.” But 
the father said, “ No, daughter, I cannot take you to the church ; I worship Pulliar, 
and Vedavan, and Kanthcr Swami, and Siva. If I went to the Christian church all the 
neighbours would laugh at me and say I ha<i become a Christian." But she said, 
“Oh, father, take me to the church, for I promised the Amma that I would go 
to the church ; " and .she began to weep so bitterly that she was unable to eat her break- 
fast. When her father saw this his heart was touched, for you must know that the fathers' 
hearts in Ceylon are just about as soft as the fathers’ hearts in ICngland or America, 
and they love their children just as well, and are us ready to make sacrifices for them. 
So the father said, “Do not cry, my little d.uighter ; I will go with you this one 
time.” He went, and lieard the singing, tlic reading, the pr.iyers, the addresses by the 
native Christian catechist, noted the (]uiet, reverent liehaviour, and had no fault to 
find ; so at the invitation of the catechist he came again the ne.xt Sabbath. 

When my sister and 1 went on the day apiiointed to the .Vnnual Meeting at 
Batticotta, who did we see, to our astonishment, standing in the doorway of the church, 
but the little Meenatchie with her lather on one side of her and her mother on the 
other, her face radiant with joy as she .said to us, “ Amina, I’ve brought them.” And so 
she had ; yielding to her daily entreaties, they had come across the water in a small boat, 
and then a good many miles on foot, and the loving earnestness of a little child had 
been the motive power. 'I’hey enjoyed the Annual Meeting, and were much impnissed 
by the services, and by the large orderly as.seiiiblagc of native Christians— a striking 
contrast to the noisy crowd which surrounds the heathen temples on festival occasions. 
When the new term commenced the father and mother both came, bringing Meenatchie 
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back to the school, and they brought a sheep and a bottle of melted butter as a 
present, saying that their daughter had improved very much while in the school and 
had been a good girl in the vacation, and they wished to express their thunks to us. 
We earnestly begged the father and mother to attend the Christian church on their 
island, and they promised to do so. 

Meenatchie was received into the Christian church before the end of the year. It 
is not the custom to receive those who come from heathen homes until they have been 
in the school a longer time, but an cxcc))tion was made in the case of Meenatchie, as 
all her teachers and the native pastor and the church committee felt convinced that 

she was truly a converted child, and 



that in her daily life she was trying 
to serve Christ. 

I shall never forget the look of 
joy on her face, or the shining in 
her large, beautiful black eyes, as 
she stood up to be received with 
others into the visible church. Did 
the “Father of lights" sec the 
shining too, and rejoice with IJis 
child ? 'The joy of lliat day. and of 
others like it, a hundred-fold more 
than re])aid us for any little sacrifices 
we may have made in going to the 
mission field. 

When Meenatchie was baiitized 
she took the Knglish name, Clara 
Kimball, and dropjied the name 
Meenatchie, which is the name of a 
heathen goddess, whose great temple 
St, amis in Madura. Little Clara 
still studies in the Boarding-school, 
and we hope that when she gradu- 
ates she may go back to her island 
home, followed by your prayers, to 
be a blessing to her own people. 


A TOWER OF THE TEMPLE OF THE OODDKSS MKENATCIIIK. 
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I', lomiti llic litjiior traflir, aiitho 
li/A'daiul licensed by the Ihilish 
(lovermiienl, a great loe to 
(.^liristinn work in North Ceylon. 
The voices of R;u liels wce])ing for their 
children and refusing to be comforted fell 
on our ears and aroused our hearts. Jiroken- 
hearted wives and mothers, whose husliands or sons had fallen through the drink 
curse, asked us why such temptaiions were pluccd in fhdr midst Wtre these ahmiys to 
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Strong (trink a tufitr (tcudly fv to i tut hi. "‘At last it 

biteth tiki.- a scrp.nt mul st in L^cth tike an ailtfi.” 


continue? must they suffer them? The Covernment certainly does not (beam of the 
bitterness, of the sorrow and despair with whieh many td the natives look upon this 
absolutely ruinous traflic, thrust upon them against their wishes for the sake of a 
revenue. In India and (’eyion the lifjuor iraffic is purely a Gt>vernment monopoly. 
The right to sell litpior in a district is sold at public auction t(y the highest Itidder. 
When some one has liought the right and promiseil to give llie f.lovernment a large 
.sum of money for the .same, he does not wish to be a loser In’ the transaction, so he 
open.s as many li(iuor shops as possible in the distrii t. 'riu se are l()('aled In the 
towns and villages near the tea and cinchona est;ites, in the mining districts, and on 
the roadsides along which there is most travel, and by means of these multiplied 
places of icmiilalion “a nation of abstainers is fast becoming a nation of drunkards. ’ 
d'hc religions of the llin«lus, Mohammedans, and liiiddhists foiiiid the u.se of 
strong drink, and formerly the pcoj»le of India and {.ieylon were for the most |)art 
total abstainers. Fotmerly spirits were high-juiced .'ind hard to get, and drunkenness 
was uncommon because there was liltle tt*m|)t.'ilion to drink, but in any country it 
the facilities for obtaining strong drink are increased the consumjUion is increased; 
if the facilities for obtaining strong drink are diminished the consurnjaion is diminished. 
In India and Ceylon the facilities for obtaining strong drink have, been abnormally 
increased. The British (iovcrnincnl for the sake of a revenue has made strong 
drink to be cheap and plentiful. In Ceylon nine times a.s much is spent for strong 
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drink as is expended by ihe (jovernment for education. In Bengal, where the 
“ outslill ” system prevails, “ Jiliuli ’■ is sold for fo\ir annas and less per quart bottle. 
In that province the excise revenue has in ten years increased twenty-nine lakhs of 
rupees. In Assam the excise revenue has ttd’lcd in ten years. In the NorthA\'est 
Provinces the excise revenuje has more than doubled in ten years. In the whole of 
India the excise revenue has increased in thirteen seventy five per cent ! ^ 

Archdeacon Farrar said in a recent address, “ It is now a considerable time ago 
that an Archdeacon of Bombay, with whom I was acquainted, gave the shocking 
testimony in imblic that for every (diri.stian whom wc (dreat Britain) had made in 
India we had made loo drunkards.” What do these iigures mean.^ 'Phey mean that 
tens of thousands and hundred of thousands of peojde in India, who formerly were 
total alistainers, have fallen before the multiplied temj»tations placed before them. Is 
this to be wondered at? If men and women in (heat Britain and America, with 
centuries of civili/atiuii behind them, with C'hristian influences all around them, 
cannot withstand the temptation of the oi.)en public-house and liquor saloon, how 
could it be hoped that the poor ignorant peo|)le of India could withstand such 
tem])tations ? Is it not a s/iame to place such temptations in the presence of heathen 
peoples? It is the glory of the strong to i)rotect the weak. Should not the great 
British nation protect rather than tempt its subject races? It is the province of 
Government to make it easy to do right and hard to do wrong, but in India in the 
matter of this liquor traffic (iovernment has done just the reverse. 

It has been said by a great English statesman in the House of Commons that 
“ the combined evils of war and pestilence and famine arc not so great as those evils 
which flow from strong drink ; ” and it has been estimated that eighty-four per cent, 
of the crime is caused either directly or indirectly by strong drink. If this be so, has 
not poor India crime enough of its own, sorrow and poverty enough of its own, without 
having this, the curse of Great Britain, imported into India and fostered there against 
the wishes of the people, for the sake of a revenue? Another of England’s great 
statesmen has said, Gentlemen, I refuse to consider a (question of revenue alongside 
of a (juestion ot^ morals,” and he has said again, Give me sober and industrious 
people, and I will soon show you where tf) get a revenue.” 

The (ioveiument in India for the sake of a revenue creates a class of men whose 
business it is to push the traffic in strong drink. Surely a revenue should be paid by 
men who are able to pay it. Wc should not tempt men to give up their purity and 
allow their homes to be destroyed for the sake of a revenue. Some one has said, ** I 
feel less shame for the savage who, with rude conscience and untaught life, turns 
cannibal and picks the bones of human beings that he may live, than for those who 
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stand up and plead that this traffic may exist which shall take the money out of the 
pockets of the poor, and destroy hearts and homes, in order that their own taxation 
may he lessened.” 

Sometimes it is said hy Englishmen when speaking of India and Ceylon, “ It is 
true that the liquor shops are tliere, but the natives are not forced to drink.’’ Vet we 
cannot help feeling that a great wrong is being dotie, because those ignorant ])eople 
are being tempted, h it ri;^ht to tempt t 'I'he devil does not force people to do wrong, 
he only tempts,, ) et the devil is the devil because his business is to tempt. 

We were grieved to find that intemperance was spreading among the peopde in 
North Ceylon, that many were using country-made and imporied liquors, that many 
families w'cre in great sorrow because a husband, or son, or brother, having gone to 
some of the large towns in Ceylon or India and ailopted the drinking customs now 
prevailing in tliose towns, had learned to drink. We fie(iuently heard the most pitiful 
tales from weeping wives and niothers in many villages around us. We began to hold 
temperance meetings among our people. In so doing we felt a lack of temperance 
literature in the native languige ; we had a little hook of thirty-seven temperance 
hymns prepared in the 'Tamil language, and 5,000 copies of tins hook i)rinted. We 
wished to have temperance tracts to circulate among the peojde ; wc therefore had 
several of John Ti. Cough’s temperance lectures translated, and circulated in Ceylon a 
few thousand copies which had been printed in our mission press. JJut as 'Tamil is 
spoken by sixteen millions of people in .Southern India, and as we knew' that drinking 
habits were spreading there, and in all parts of India as well, we wished that tliese 
temperance lectures might be circulated among these millions, so that they might not 
drink blindly, but might know what ruin and degradation would follow. We therefore 
made arrangements with each of 
the five great 'Tract Societies of 
India to have these lectures, in 
whole or in part, translated and 
published by them in six or seven 
of the leading languages of India. 

The Madras 'Tract Society has 
also agreed to publish a temper- 
ance catechism of 137 questions 
and answ'crs which we had had 
prepared in the 'I'amil language. 

We held man)' temperance 
meetings in our district, and at 
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these meetings over 1400 pledges were taken. But although we have worked earnestly 
for this cause, we feel as if while we have been trying to rescue one drunkard the liquor 
shops have been tnakiny ten. The petition of the World’s Woinen's Christian 'remperance 
Union was sent to us for circulation. We had it translated into d amil and Singalcse 
and circulated in those languages, and in English, circulating at the same time a some- 
what similar j)ciition to be signed by men. We sent these petitions to various mission- 
aries in Ceylon, who gave them into the hands of their native pastors, catechists, 
teachers, and Bible-wonien, and they were thus circulated by responsible parties. 
The natives in general expressed great eagerness to sign the petitions. We were told 
that many Hindus signed these petitions with a prayer. Raising their hands and eyes 
to heaven, they wamld say, “'riiervan elhu say-ert-thumi,” i.c. “ May the I.ord prosper 
this.” In traversing India in 1886 we had this petition translated and circulated in 
ten of the leading Indian languages through the medium of the five great Religious 
1 ract Societies of India. We secured from India and Ceylon over 33,000 signatures to 
these petiiions. 'I’hese have been forwarded to the secretary of the World s Women’s 
Christian 'ft rnperance I’nion. We also secured the insertion of teinjierance articles 
in many of the leading newspa|)Cis of India, and we had the opportunity of seeing 
much of mission work, and of addressing vat ions assemblies, mission schools, (S:c., 
during our visit, ^\■e have great pleasure in stating that throughout this tour, in 
whicli we met over 200 missionaries and were entertained in many mission homes, 
we never saw a dro]) of strong diink on any missionary’s talilo ; and wo found many 
mis.sionaries to be earnest temperance workers, having total abstinence societies in 
their ehuia’hcs and sc hools. W'c pray that the day may come soon when tvery fordyn 
missionary hQ. d. plcdyed total abstainer. We lielieve these petiiions voiced the 
real desire of the people, viz. the entire abolition of the traffic. They wonder that 
the liritisli (lovernmcnt is willing to take a revenue from such a source; they remind 
us that their Hindu and Mohammedan rulers did not take a rexcmie from tlie sale of 
intoxic;iting drinks, but instead forbade the sale, and they suggest that Indian seas 
and Indian .soil fiuni.sh better soiiices for obtaining a revenue than the liquor traffic; 
they w’oiild ask the (..'hi istians of Creal llrilain, who have sent them the Scriptures in 
which they are < taught to pray, “Lead us not into temjilalion,” that this 
tempiation may be removed from them. (Jan nothing lie done to give the people a 
voice in this matter whit h so clo.seiy affects their homes If the natives of Ceylon 
and India had local option in regard to this matter, they would, we believe, very 
quickly shut up these lif|uor .shojjs. 

Surgeon-Major R. Pringle. M.D., of Her M.ajesty’s Bengal Army, after thirty years 
experient e in India says, “ I can speak for ten millions in the North-West Provinces 
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when I state thit, if local self-government were granted, not a grog shop "would 
remain in twelve months ; the Mohammedans would not soil their fingers with rupees 
gathered by Shame-water,’ and the Hindu would gladly avail himself of the 
opportunity ot showing his contempt for and disgust with the co-religionist whose 
thirst for silver was so great that he bought at a public auction the privilege to sell the 
(Government ‘ shame-water.’ ” 

A native of India, Narnia Lai Cihosh, a Barristcr-at-Law, says: “ d’he temperance 
cjueslion is not only a question of morality, but also an economical (juestion. About 
forty miliums of people in India do not have enough of food from year’s end tej year’s 
end, and when this poison of drink is spreading among them, what will be the 
economical condition of India? Wc have statistu s, and know well that the people 
are in abject jioverly, and yet there comes the demon of drink to intensify their 
misery, introduced by a Christian (lovernment. 1 do not wish to blame the 
CGovernment too muc h, but I hold it is the duty of all ICnglishmen, who hold the 
destiny of two hundred and fifty millions of their fellow-subjects in their hands, to 
stO[) the current of that jioison, and to give to India true mural teaching instead. I 
apjieal to you to abolish the poison of drink. We have municipal institutions cn the 
elective and nominative basis, and 1 think it is high time the (Juvernmont took the 
matter into serious consideration and allowed locul option insti ad of si'lling lieem es to 
the highest bidder.” 

Is the Hijiior irajfic to be olhnoed to entirncJi itself in India I Is n eurse to come to 
India through this traffic similar to that lidiieh has eonu to China throuy^h the opium 
traffic forced upon her by the British Govern no nl .* d'lure are those w hi; say that the 
amount of strong tlrmk consumed in India in jwoportion to tlie population is small 
as yet. Perhajis it is, but it is a yroioini^ evil, and this is smcly i aiise for the giavest 
concern. When the opium traflie was begun with (.’hina, thi- amount sent from India 
was 200 eases, and though some jirotested against the trallic, the fiiililic eonsciem e of 
Great Britain was liilUai to sleep liy Ining told “two hundred eases is a small amount. 
The trallic is a little thing.” But can we ever say of any eril “ It is a little thing ”? 
Now the amount .sent annually from India to (Jhina is not merely 200 cases, but 
85,000 cases, containing over 5,000 tons of opium I .'Ml this is exported liom India, 
and sent to debauch the Chinese. The British Govcrnmenl is res[)onsil)le for this 
traffic, since the oiiiiim in India is a monopoly of the Government, from 
which it derives a revenue ot over ^{,5,000,000 annually. It li.is been said Ijy 
the missionaries in China that if the peojile of Kngland could see for one 
hour the poverty and wretchedness, the ruin .and death caused in ( hina 
by the use of opium, they would be horrified. W^hat notion of the justice 
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of Him who rules the world must Ire have who supposes that a nation can 
commit such exceeding wickedness and yet escape retribution ? He not deceived ; 
Hod is not mocked, for whatsoever a man (or nation) soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’' There is no jicwcr on earth can escape from this sentence. Returned 
missionaries from China tell us that this traffic is “ one huge ministry of vice,’^ 
and is one of the greatest obstacles to the evangelization of China. When the 
poor opium victim, to satisfy his fearful craving, has sold one article after another, till 
all his property is gone, he will, in many instances, sell his children into servitude and 
his wife into a life of shame. Missionaries have told us how, powerless to interfere, 
they have stood outside of Chinese homes in the dead of night, and heard the screams 
of wotjicn and girls who were being sold by a husband or father into a life worse than 
death, because the opium-smoker must have money with which to buy the drug. 
To-day, while we sit in our comfortable homes, there are tens of thousands of families 
in China suffering unspeakable misery on account of Hreat Britain’s dealing with that 
nation in this matter. When one of the missionaries in China was preaching to a 
company in the open-air, and speaking about hell, one in the crowd replied, “ Yes, 
we know about hell ; since England sent us the opium China has become a hell.” 
On another occ asion, when a missionary was urging some Chinese hearers to accept 
Christ, one old woman said, “ Was it not your country that sent us the opium ? 
Well, we don't want your opium, and we don’t want your (^hrist.” Oh ! what a blot 
is thus put upon that Name which is above every name, because a so-called Christian 
nation engages in this accursed and soul-destroying traffic ! The Rev. J. Hudson 
'faylor, Director of the China Inland Mission, at the great Missionary Conference 
held in London in t888, said, When wc look back to eighty years of mis.sionary 
labour in China, and compare it with the results of eighty years of commmcrcial 
labour, I am afraid our brows must be covered with shame and our hearts filled 
with sorrow. After eighty years of missionary labour w'C arc thankful for thirty-two 
thousand communicants. After eighty years of commercial labour there arc one 
hundred and fifty millions of the Chinese who arc cither personally smokers of the 
opium or sufferers by the opium vice of husband or wife, father or mother, or some 
relative. You may go through (’hina, and you will find thousands — I can safely say 
tons of thousands — of towns and villages in which there are but small traces of the 
Bible or of Christian influence. You will scarcely find a hamlet in which the opium- 
pipe does not reign. Ah! we have given China something besides the Gospel; 
something that is doing more harm in a week than the united efforts of all our 
Christian Missionaries are doing good in a year. Oh, the evils of opium 1 The slave 
trade was bad ; the drink is bad ; the licensing of vice is bad ; but the opium traffic is 
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the sum of all villanics. It debauches more families than drink, it makes more slaves 
directly than the slave trade, and it demoralizes -more lives than all the licensing 
systems in the world. Will you not pray, my friends ? 1 entreat you to i)ray to the 

mighty God that lie will bring this great evil to an end. The common reason bnaught 
forward in extenuation of the trarfic is tliis Kngland cannot afford to do right.’ 
Now, I would say, England cannot atford to do wrong. Nay, you must not do one 
wrong thing to escape another. It is said you must not starve India in order to 
deliver China. My dear friends, it is always right to do right, and the God in 
heaven, who is the great Governor of the Universe, never created this world on such 
lines that the only way to properly govern India was to < ursc China. 'I here is no 
curse in God’s government, 'fhe Indian Government has taken this ground — that it 
has the right to prevent the production of opium, except at the Government factories. 
Let it add to this, that it shall not be i)roduced at the Government factories, and we 
ask no more.” 

The late Earl of Shaftesbury well said, “ Eel every missionary, and every lay .agent, 
and every woman, and every child, refrain from being silent upon that question (the 
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opium question). Henry Richards on one occasion used these words : — “I am not 
ashamed to say that 1 am one ot those who believe that there is a (rod who rulelh in 
the kingdom of men, and that it is not safe for a community, any more than an 
individual, recklessly and habitually to affront those great principles of truth, and 
justice, and humanity, on which, I believe, He governs the world. And we may be 
tjuite sure of this, that, in spite o( our pride of place and power, in sj)ite of our vast 
posscssi(.)ns and enormous resources, in spite of our boasted forci-s by land and sea — 
il we come into conllict with that Rower we shall be crushed like an egg-shell against 
a granite rock.” 

1 his ojiium trallic between India and (’hina, for which the British (government is 
res{)onsible, is a great national sin, and, if unrepenled of, will surely be followed by 
national judgment, for the government of Hod is just, the government of Hod is retri- 
butive, and if Hod calls Hreat Britain to an account, will He not ( all every man and 
woman tn Great Hritaui loan account? h'or the nation is matle up of individuals, 
and will He not hold each one icsjjonsible — not only for what they are doing, but for 
atl they nii^ht dot What makes it possible for these great evils-- the liipior traffic in 
India and the opium traffic with ("hina - to exist under British rule? Pnbtie senti- 
ment tn Great hrttain ntahes it possible, '1 ho British Hovornment is a government by the 
people ; therefore these great evils exist liecause the ])eople of (ireat Britain are willing 
that they should exist, and the work to be rlone by those who love India, and (Jhina, 
and (jrt;at luitain herself, is to arouse a Christian public sentiment in Britain which 
shall demand the overthrow of these evils. Have not the Christian Churches of Britain 
the power, if they were thoroughly awake and in onrncsi, to create a pul)lic sentiment 
wliii.h would tlcmand of Barliament, in the name of (dod and ol humanity, that these 
two great iniipiities should be |)rohibited ? They have the power, and if these evils go 
on in the iuture it wall not bir because the (’hurches ol Hreat Britain could not stojj 
them, but because these churches were asleep, and would not sto]) them, and God will 
hold the Churches responsible for the continuation of these evils. 

Some one ask(.*d the venerable Dr. Beecher, ‘‘How long must the litjuor traffic 
continue? MijS reply was, '\/ust as tonx as the Christian Churches are wiltiny^ that 
it shon/d, ami not a day /Oliver C “d he measure of our abitity is the measure of our 
responsibility . Not to protest against this evil — not to act - is to acquiesce, and 
that i.s complicity with the evil. “ do him that knoweth to do good and doclh it not, 
to him it is sin.” We are accustomed to think that at the last day we shall be judged 
on account of wdiat we have done. J^erhaps we shall rather be judged for what we 
have failed to do. Christ has told us He will say to some at that day, “ 1 w'as an 
hungred, and ye gave Me no meat ; I was thirsty, and yc gave Me no drink ; I was a 
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stranger, and ye took Mo not tn ; naked, and clothed Me not .• sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited Me not, Inasninck as ye did it Nor to one of the i,KAS r of I'HFsk, ye did it 
NOT JO Mb:.” 

Look at the magnitude of the evil ot ilie ll»|uor trallic. See, for example, what is 
going on in Afrua. It has been said that tor one missionary sent to Africa to 
evangelize its heathen tribes there are seiit 70,000 barrels of rum for pur|)Oses of 
barter. Jt was stated in the Chunk Missionary Jntt lligenccr that on 250 miles of 
coast-line in the iroiacal region of Africa on the west coast — no less th:m twenty 
ships a year arrive there, with, on ati average, a thousand tons of intoxicating drink 
on each of them, 'rhink of it - hoenty thousand tons oi intoxicating think every year 
poured in on that limited tiat t of country ! ( )ne of the missionaries connected with 

the Church Missionaiy Society says, “ If tin's thing is continued, it is only a ({iiestion 
of a few years for me and my people.” Sir Ric hard burton, the great African traveller, 
\\■rilt^SJ It is my sim ere belief that if the slave trade were, revived.^ loitli all its horrorSy 
and Africa could y;ct lul oj the white man y with the i^unfowder and rum which he has 
introduced^ Africa would he a yainer in ha ff incss ly the exchair^c!^ Sir Charles Warren, 
late Commissioner to South Africa, has said, “ The blood of thousands of natives is at 
the present time cryiny; to heaven ayiinst the Arilish tace, and yet, from motives of 
expediency, we refuse to take any action.” 

J'rom a memorial sent out liy the World's Women’s Christian 'remiierance Union 
the following statement is made: — “ It is a fully authenticated f;ict that, through the 
operation ot a few mcrehants and trading companies in America, C.crinany, Holland, 
England, I’rance, and Portugal, a Hooil uf'deadly, intoxicating liipnu- is Ixing poured 
into the Congo Free State and the P.asin of the Niger. During the year 1.S.S5 (the 
last year for whieh we have full statistics) more than ten 'ei/tion yi/l<>ns kA the cheapest 
and vilest s|)irits ever manufactured were sent from these si.x Christian countries to the 
ignorant savages of Africa ’ Mis. Mary (A Hind, speaking on the siilijecl of this 
memorial before the gi eat M issionary ( 'onferenee held in London in iSMS, said : - 
“We have been trying to keej) the Atlantic, back widi a bro(.mi too many years. We 
want to gel at the great basal truth, prohibition, m) that the li»iiu.r does not go to these 
parts. This memorial is sent out by the W.C.'l.l'. of the' World. 1 hey have nollnng 
to do with any other parish than the world. I’.elovial, it is too late in the day for 11s 
to do anything else than sound the note of prohibition. And as to the matter of 
revenue, God forbid I shouKl menliou it. It is a bin mm; shame to tuii ( Inis lan 
nations to talk about a revenue that iouies Jrom the blood, and tears, and cries, and 
groans, and moans, and the aam nation of thoiisaniis of prciious souls. 

Is it nothiny fo us that whole nations arc being demoralized liy this iniejuitous 
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Iniffic 'i If some one were to tempt and ruin your sons and daughters, you would feel 
it, but these are the sons and daughters of the Living God. He made them. He cares 
for them. He gave His Son tor their redcmi)tion. Will He not call professing 
Christians to account for their negligence and indifference towards this evil, which 
is causing the ruin of millions for whom Christ died? Paul says: — “7b the weak 
became J as weak.^ that I might gain the weak. I am made all things to all meai^ 
that I might by all means save somel' And he admonishes us : — IVe, then^ that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak^ and not to please ourselves. For 
even Christ pleased not Himself." Remembering the sacrifice which He made for 
us, would that those everywhere who profess His name might make the little sacrifice 
of banishing strong drink as a beverage from their tables and homes, and give the 
influence of their example^ as well as their prayers and most earnest efforts^ to the 
overthrowing of the great evil which is ruining so many millions of mankind. When 
Christ our Lord and Master was on this earth, He gave us the great command : — 

2hou shall love the Lord thy God with all thine hearty and thy neighbour as thy self 
Love will not sit idly down in despair. Re the task never so gigantic, “love will find 
out a way.” 

(darkson, in contemplating the horrors of the .slave trade, said to himself that “if 
these things were true, it was time that .someboily should see these calamities to an 
end,” anil forthwith he went to work, with heart and soul and mind on fire, with an 
energy that never tired, and faith that never faltered, till God crowned his Herculean 
efforts with success. He had to work in the face of fierce opposition. Cool-headed 
and cool-hearted men pronounced against the enterprise. Boswell, in his “ Life of 
Johnson,” said that “ to abolish the slave trade would be to shut the gates of mercy 
on mankind.” We are told by Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, in her “Sunny 
Memories,” that, “ As usual, the cause of o|)prcssion was defended by the most 
impudent lying. 'Lhe slave trade was asserted to be the late.st revised edition of 
philanthropy.” 

It was said that the poor African — the slave of miserable oppression in his own 
country — was wafted by it to an asylum in a Christian land j that the middle passage 
was to the poor negro a perfect elysium, infinitely happier than anything he had ever 
known in his own country. All this was said while manacles, and handcuffs, and 
thumbscrew.s, and instruments to force open the mouth, were a regular part of the 
stock for a slave-ship, and were hanging in the shop windows of Liverpool for sale. 
It was perfectly well known that in very many casis slave traders made direct 
incursions into the country, kidnapped and carried off the inhabitants of whole 
villages, but the question was, how to prove it. A gentleman whom Clarkson 
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accidentally met on one o( his journeys informed him that he had be en in company 
about a year before with a sailor —a very respectable-looking young man -who had 
actually been engageil in one of these expeditions. He had s]jenl half an hour with 
him at an inn. He described his person, but knew nothing of his name or ]>lai'C c)f 
abode. All that he knew was that hi‘ belonged to a ship of war in ordinary, but 
knew nothing of tlu* post. Clarkson determined that this man should be prodiu eil as 
a witness, and knew no better way than to go personally to all the ships in ordin.iry 
until the individual was fonml. He actually visited every seaport town, and boarded 
every ship, till, in the very hist port and in the very hist ship which remained, the 
individual was lound, and lound to be possessed of Just the facts and information 
which were necessary. Kor si'.ven years Clarkson maintained a correspondiaice with 
400 persons with his own hand. He annually wrote a book on behalf of the cause. 
In that time be had travelled more than 35,000 miles in seari h of cvulcnee. Tty the 
labours of Clarkson and bis companions an incredible excitement was produeetl 
throughout all I'-ngland. Ihetiircs and models of slave-ships, accaaiints of the 
cruelties practised in the trade, were c\xcxAi\\K(\ a'ithan iinliistry ivhick left not a man.or 
woimiiiy or child in Iiiii^huid uiiiiistnicU'd. Alter the eominilteo had published the tacts 
and sent them to every town in h'.ngland, (.'larkson followial them up by journeying 
to all the places to see that they were read and attended to. Of the state of feeling 
at this time Clarkson writes; “ hirst, I may uliscrvct that there was no town tlirough 
which 1 i-iassed in which tliere was not some one individual who had .left off the use 
of sugar. In the smaller towns tliere wen; from ten to fifty by estimation, and in the 
larger from 200 to 500 who made this sacrifux* to virtue. 'I'licsi* were of all ranks 
and parties. Rich and poor, Cluirchmen and Hissenicrs, had adopted the measure. 
Even grocers had left off trading in the articK' in some i»laccs. In gentlemeivs 
families where the ma.ster had .set the example the .servants had often voluntarily 
followed it, and even children who were < apable of understanding the history of the 
sufferings of the Africans excluded, with the most virtuous resolution, the sweets to 
which they had been accustomed from their lijis. by the lieM computation I was 
able to make from notes taken down in my journey, no fewer than 300.000 persons 
had abandoned the use of sugar.’’ It was the rMlil\\ depth, oml cinu’st/K’ss of the public 
feelitti^ thus roused which pressed with resistless force upon the Uovenimeiit, tor the Covern- 
ment of England yields to popular demaiuls .juite as readily as that ol America. 

After years of protracted struggle, the victory was at last won. 'I'he slave trade wa.s 

finally abolished throughout the British h’.mpire. At this time the religions mind and 
conscience of England gained through this very struggle a power which it has never 
lost. The principle adoiited by them was the same so sublimely adc^itcd by the 
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(Jhurch in Ainorica with reference to the foreign missionary cause : “ The field is the 
world! ” Shall not those who lovi.* the Lord Jesus C’hrist and care for the welfare ol 
their fellow-men, encouraged by the examjilc of such heroic toilers as Clarkson, uork 
'U'ith like self -denying earnestness, umaaveriny; faith, and ichok' hearted devotion toward 
the emancipation of their brothers and sisters, all the world around, Irom a more 
fearful slavery, the slavery of strong drink and opium, liy the entire abolition of these 
traffics ? We believe in the possible and final overthrow of these traflics, just because 
we believe in God. \\e have the glorious promise that one day ‘Mbe earth shall be 
lull of the knowledge of the i.ord, as tlie waters cover du' sea.” Let us work in hope, 
because, “ifCiod be for us, who can be against us ? ’ riiough ft:w in numbers, we 
are not in the minority ; wc are in the majority, for “ one with (iod is a majority.” 

‘‘ ITuloiy's i»agcs but n-cunl 

One (lr;uli-j;ia|)|)le in the (l.^^klu.•v^, 

’ 1 wlxt old sy>lcin> nud the Word. 

Tnitli for irvei on llie scalToId — 

WroiiL; for ever on tlie ihrone. 

^ <‘t tIuU scaffold sw’nys die fiKuie, 

And licliiiitl the dim unknow n 
Slandetli God within the .-hadow, 

Keeiung watch above II is own.” 

If He is but walcliing over us and caring for the cati.se so dear to us, then we can 
labour on in boundless hope, knowing that the truth and the right arc sure to prevail. 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged till He have set judgment in the eartli.” 
(dirist lauglU His disciiiles to pray, “ Thy kingdom come ; 'I’hy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” All down the ages men and women have l)een praying that 
[irayer. Would Christ have tatight us to pray that jirayer if He had never intended 
to answer it? Surely He is the hearer and answerer jirayer. Surely He means to 
answiT that prayer, and the time will come when men on earth will do His will 
according to their measure, as the angels do it in heaven. One day the glorious vision 
foreseen by the beloved disciple shall be realized. “ 'I'he kingdoms of this world arc 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever.” (Rev. xi. 15.) 'I'hose who in (dirist’s name and for His sake are working for 
the ennobling and the purifying of humanity are “ labourers together with God,” and 
the victory they fight for is sure. 


I'hcic is no liopcless sorrow ; 

Wrong t:vt!r builds .n tottering throne, 
And Chri.st shall reign to morrow." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Farewem. Address from the Native Christians. 

|EAR MISSIONARY FRIENDS,— We are nsscmhlcd here to trespass a 
little on your valuable time on the eve of your departure home, and desire 
to be allowed to give expression to the sentiments of respect and esteem we 
entertain for you. 

Your connection for the past seven years with the American Ceylon Mission, and 
consequently with the Christians and other residents of Manepy and Panditerippu whom 
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we represent, we are happy to say, has been altogether pleasant and successful in a 
missionary point of view. 

You have always evinced a deep interest both in our spiritual and temporal welfare, 
and the occasions in which ^our guidance and advice and i)romi;)t help have benefited 
us have been many. The progress our young men and women especially have made 
through your efforts in several departments of social Christian life is prized by us 
highly. 'I'he catholic spirit with which you went through your work, and the tolera- 
tion of views that we noticed in you in all your dealings with us, have been two jiro- 
minent points of admiration tons. Wnir presence in the schools where our youths 
are taught, in our church meetings, improvement societies, youths’ associations, <\:c., 
have ins[)ired always a new life into them. It may not be amiss to mention that 
you have made the Christmas-tree a regular institution with the Sunday-.school 
children, (.'liristiau and heathen, for whose efficient training in llible knowledge we arc 
much indebted to you. 

Your efloits to sprcul a taste for Christian music, both vocal and instrumental, in 
our district, and your work in connection with the lem[)crance movement, and the 
I'hulowment f und of the Oodooville (Inis’ Boarding-school, will by themselves repay 
all the sac rifice you made iu leaving ynur lumie on a missionary enterprise. But it is 
uuuecessary here lo meiuion the numerous ways through which your missionary spirit 
ami social kindness have shone in our midst, .and above all the meekness and 
paiieuce with which you hive retlecied the life and doings of the (Ireat Master. All 
these, dear friends, we assure you will ever be rememliereil by us with heart-felt 
gram tide and lliankliilness. 

Although your slcort absi'ucc from our midst will be felt by us, we hope your trip 
home (“ Home, .^weet Home ”) will eventually yuove beneficial to (Jhristian work here, 
when, in the jnuviiUni'e v)l (iod, you may return with redoubled energy and health. 

We would take this opporiimiiy to tendei our cnmplimcnls lo your dear brother, 
Mr. (i. W. Leilcli, who had, we arc sorry to say, to cut short his u’ork amongst us. At 
the same tune we wouhl send through \ou our hearty thanks to the (..!hri.stian churches 
in America, which have contributed their mites lowards Chri^tiaiiiziiig this land, and 
ask of them soil tg contiriue in their wrestlings for us before the throne of (irace, as 
the work already .accomplished in J.iffna will not hear comparison with the mountains, 
of Satan’s raising, that arc yet to be removed. 

We also lieg you lo acce[>i tlic an umiianying presents of two 'I'amil Bibles, as tokens 
of reivicinbiance Iroin us. Wo will not takt* up more of your time now', but wish you 
a sale voy.ige forth and back, and a hearty good-bye. 
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CHAPTER XXViri. 

Euza Agnew, or one U'oman’s Work in 

THE I'OREKiN FlELD. 

O NE day the teacher in a day-school in 
New York City, while giving a lesson in 
geography, pointed out to her])upils the heathen 
and the Christian lands, and she must have 
spoken some very earnest words to them, for then and there a little girl, eight years of 
age, named Eliza Agnew, resolved that, if it were Cod’s will, she would be a missioc/ary 
when she grew up, and help to tell the heathen about Jesus. She never forgot this 
res(jlve. Until she was thirty years of age she was detained at home, beraiisc there 
were near relations who needed her care. But when she had reached that age, and 
her dear ones had been called away from earth to heaven, she was free to leave her 
home, and she went as a missionary to Ceylon. 

Some yt'ars before this, when the first missionaries reached North Ceylon, they 
could not find, among the more than 300,000 people there, a single native woman or 
girl who could read. There were a few men and boy.s wiio could read, hut the people 
(lid not think it wo^th while to teach the girfs. They said, “ What arc girls good for, 
exce|)ting to cook food? ” Xc. “ Besides,” they said, “girls could not learn to read 
any more than sheep.” I'he missionaries said to them, “ You are mistaken. Girls 
can learn to read as well as boys.” So they opened mission day-schools not only for 
boys, but for girls also. 
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Though the parents willingly allowed their sons t«) attend these schools, they were 
very unwilling to let their daughters remain long enough to receive an ediicalion, as it 
was common for parents to give their daughters in marriage when they were only 
ten or twelve years of age. Seeing this, one of the missionary ladies wished to 
commence a boarding-school for girls. .She wished to have the native girls si'paraled 
from the influences of their heathen homes, and brought under daily Christian 
influence. Hut none of the people would send their daughters to her. 

One day there were two little girls playing in the flower-garden in front of the 
missionary’s house at Oodoovillc. Ceylon is in the tropics, only nine tk'grces north 
of the equator. In North Ceylon there are two seasons, the “ 7tv7 ” and the “ 

The dry season lasts nine months, and during that time there is scarcely any rain ; 
but in the wet season, November, Decem])er, and January, it rains nearly every day, 
and sometimes the rain flills in torrents — between nine and ten inches liavc been 
known to fall in twenty-four hours. While these two little girls were playing, there 
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came on a heavy shower of rain, and as they had not time to home, they ran foi 
shelter into the missionary’s house. It continued to rain all that afternoon and 
evening, and the little girls became very hungry and began to cry. The missionary 
lady gave them bread and luinanas. 'I’he younger girl ate, but the older girl refused to 
cat. Alter a time, wlien the rain ceased a little, the parents went to look for their 
daughters. 'They had stipposed ihey would be in some neighbour’s house, but found 
them in that of the missionary. When they heard that the younger one had eaten, 
they were very angry, for they said, “She has lost caste.” 'I'hey found fault with the 
missionary lady, and the mother said, “ You have given my child food, and it has 
broken caste and is polluted, and now we shall not be able to arrange a marriage for 
it. What shall we do? You may take the child and bring it Uj).” 

'I’lie missionary lady had been wishing for native girls to come to her, whom she 
might educate in a boarding school, and here was a mother actually saying she might 
take her daughter, so the missionary lady thought that {lerhaps this was the Lord’s 
way of enabling her to start the boarding-school. .She took the little girl, fed and 
clothed her, and began teaching her the 247 letters of the 'Tamil al])hahct. .She 
sprinkittd a little sand on the (loor of the veranda, and taught the child to WTite the 
letters in the sand. Ily-and-by, some of the jilaymates of this little girl came to sec 
her, and when they saw her writing the letters in the sand, they thought that this was 
some kind of new jilay, and they also wanteil to learn. The 'I'amil children have 
good mi inories, and in a very short tinre they committed to memory the 247 letters 
of the alphabet, and were alile to read. Their parents seeing this, and that the little 
girl was well < ared for and happy, soon began to entrust more of their daughters to 
the (are of the missionary lady. 'This was the beginning of the Oodoovillc Girls’ 
li(.)arding s»:hool, whii h was, perhajis, the first boarding-school for girls in a heathen 
land, liaving heen romim-iu-ed in 1SJ4, 

After I\liss Agnew went to (Arylon, slu! became the head of this lx ►arding- school. 
SIk; remained in Gevloii fur furtv-three years without once going home for a rest or a 
change. When Iriemls would ask her, “Are you not going to America for a vaca- 
tion she would alwavs leplv, “No ; 1 have no time to do so. I am too busy.” 
'Throiigh all tiio<e toiiy tiiree uidiioken years, during which G<jd granted to her 
remarkable ht'alth, she was too busy even to think of going home. 

In the Oodoovdle Girls’ Boarding-sduxd she taught the children, and even some of 
the grandchildren, of her first pupils. More than 1000 girls have studied under her. 
She was much loved by the girls, who each regarded her as a m(_)ther, and she was 
poetically called hy the people, “'The mother of a thousand daughters.” During the 
year.s she taught in the school more than 600 girls went out from it as Christians. We 
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believe iIkU no girl » . j’ ,HB|F 
having taken its whole 
(xairsc has ever gradu- 
ated as a heathen. Most j' m 
of these girls came from m 

heathen homes and v jiaf ; 
heathen villages, but in 

of Christ and of tlis ^ , ''' wif 'B 

great love, anti surren- t •' sy 

dered their young licarts jjl 

to Him. .r . •• 

with IIS our 'Jt 
last two years of her life, ' *‘ ■. ;i 

when she had grown 

feeble and was no longer L—— — i ^ 

able to retain llie charge turkf, (.i- nkua’iions. 

of the boarding-school. 

We felt her present e in our home to be a daily blessing. 

Near the close of her brief illness, and when we knew that she had not many hours 
to live, one of the missionaries present asked her if he shouki offer prayer. She 
eagerly assented. He asked, “ Is there anything for whu h y»ju would like me spet ially 
to pray ? ” She replied, “ /'my for the women of fa If no, thot they may come, to Christ." 
She had no thought about herself. All through her missitinary life she IkuI tlumght 
very little about herself. Her thought was for the wonun of Jaffna, that they 
might ^now Christ; that thi.y might know that in Him they had an Almighty 
Saviour, a great burdtai-bearer, a friend that .slieketh closer than a brother, one who had 
borne their griefs and ( anied their sorrows ami could give their troubled, hungry, 
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sorrowing hearls J/is ohoi peace. At the very time when slie was asking prayers for the 
w<7men of Jaffna, every room in oiir house was filK-d with native Christian women 
who, when girls, had been her pupils, and they wore |)raying for her— that it it were the 
Lord’s will to take her then to Himself, He would save her trom suffering and pain, 
(iod heard their prayer, and she ])assed away like one going into a sweet sleep. The 
attendarjee at the funeral serviee was very large. Many native pastors, catechists, 
teachers, lawyers, (lovianment officials and others, the leading men of Jaffna Peninsula, 
who had married girls trained in the Oodoovillc Girls’ Hoarding-school, came to the 
funeral servi(a‘, bringing their wives and children As we looke<l over that large 
audii'iK e and saw everywhere faces full of love and i;yes full of tears, and knew that to 
hundreds of homes she bad brought the light and ho])e and joy of the Gospel, we 
could not help thinking hozo preeious a life consteratid to Christ /nay he. 

In hundreds of villages in Ceylon and India there is just such a work waiting 
to be done by Christian young women as that which, with God's I’lessing, Miss 
Agnew accomi»lished in the Jaffna Peninsula. Heathen lands are open to-day as 
they have never been oiien before, d'he women of heathen lands need the Gospel. 
'I'he stronghold of heathenism is in the homes. Many of the men in India have to 
some extent lost faith in their old superstitious creeds, l)iH the women, who are secluded 
in the home.s, ( ling to the heathen worsliip. What else can they do? They must 
cling to something, and the majority of llicm have not heard of Christ, 'bhey are teach- 
ing the children to perform the heathen ceremonies, to sing the songs in praise of the 
heathen gods, and thus they are moulding the habits of thought of the eorning 
generation. Some one has truly said, “ If we are to win India for Christ, we must lay 
cur hands on the hands that rock the cradles, and teacli (diristian songs to the lips 
that sing lire lullabies, and if we can win the ///others of India to Christ, \\fix Ji/ture .u'/is 
will soon be brought to fall at the feet of their Redeemer.” , 

'rhere are in India 120 millions of women and girls. How many lady missionaries 
arc there working among these? In the refiort of the last Decennial Conference, the 
number is given as .} 8 o, counting those of all Protestant missionary societies. Might 
not more be sent Is) that great work ? We are told that there are a million more 
women than men in Great Hritain. ("oirld not many of these be spared from their 
homes, and could not some irossessed of private means go on a sell-supporting 
mission to this great field? 

'Think of the 21 millions of widows in India. What a terrible lot is theirs ! 'I’hey 
are regarded as under a curse. They are doomed to innumerable hardships. It is 
deemed meritorious to heap abu.se upon them. It is thought the gods are angry with 
them, and that the death of their husbands is a punishment on them for some sin 
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committed cither in this or in some previous life. 

I'lieir lot is so hard to he.ir that again and again 
they have said to the missionaries, “ Why did die 
luiglish (lovernment take from us tlie riglu to be 
burnt on the funeral p\re with nur dead husbands? 
for that were belter tlian wliat we have to endure." 

But Christian women could give to thesi* widows , 
of India the (jospel with its message of hope, and i 
before the brightness of its shining the darkness of 
their despair would lleo away. 'The knowledge of 
the love of Christ would help them to bear tlieir 
otherwise intolerable burdens, bet us remember 
that Christ has bdd us that wliatsoevcr service we 
render to the least of His little ones, He will 
regard it as done to Him, and that whatever we 
leave undone of that whi< li was in our power to 
dc's He will regard the neglect and slight as shown 
to Him. y}r<; Uinr. no/ many in <lar/x-ness to-day 
who mi^^ht have, had the (iosfd had Chri&tians done 
what they eoald for them ? 

Failure to rcali/.e responsibility does not diminish 
it. Zenanas which forty years ago were locked mother and raiu.s. 

and barred are to-day 0|)en. Ksi)ccially is this 

the case in towns where there are ('hristian colleges. Wherever the Hindu nu-n have 
been educated in thc.se mission colleges, they are now willing and even dtsirous that 
their wives, daughters, and sisters should be taught. We have been told by Hindu 
gentlemen, that there are many educated men in India to-day who nor convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, and W'ould confess (’hrist, were it not that a wife or mother, 
who has never been instructed about Christ, would bitterly oi»|k)sc their doing so. 

Shall not Christian women, who owe so much to Christ, be foremost in doing the 
work allotted to them ? What a consummate blunder to live selfishly in this generation ! 
Are we giving the best we have to Christ ami to His cause? Christ says, “ Wlio.socver 
he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.” Did 
(>hrist only mean that for those w-ho lived hundreds of years ago, or does He mean 
those words for us to-day? In the presence of a thousand million heathens and 
Mohammedans needing the CIo.spel, with multitudes in heatlu-n lands losing faith in 
their old beliefs and asking for the new, does He not mean those words to day ? 
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Grander than the Hallelujah Chonis, 


Docs He not ask that our time, our money, our influence, our friendships, and our 
entire possesdom should l)c laid at His feet, consecrated to His service, placed 
absolutely at His disj)Qsal ? Opportunities such as we have to-day, if neglected, may 
not come again. 

It is said that when the decisive hour in the battle of Waterloo came, the Knglish 
trooj)s were lying in the trenches, waiting for the onslaught of the enemy. 'I'hey had 
been ordered luit to lire until the French were close upon them, and while they lay 
there in silence, Wellington rode u|) and down the lines saying over and over again, 
“ What will England say to you if you falter now?” fnie old olficer declared that 
he said it a thousand limes, but it is no matter how many times he said it, it was 
burned into those waiting troo()S till they felt as if they wen: lying under the very walls 
ol rarliament, and when the command was given, “ Now up. and at them,” every man 
lelt that the honour of h'ngland w'as in his hand.s, and he was invincible. 

Do we tKU hear the voice of a greater Leader saying, “ He thou faithiul unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life”? What will the result be if we taker now, if 
Christians are worldly now, if they are (.'liriMians only in name but not in deed, if they 
only say “ l.ord, Lewd,” hut do not the things which (Christ says? What will Cliri.st 
think of us if we are not brave and true now? 

Eel us, at Cflirisi’s commatul, be ready to go forward, for the battle is not ours, but 
( hrisi s. .Surely wc will do well to jdace ourselve' on His side, for wc know that in the 
end His cause shall prevail. We know that all darkness and every evil thing shall be 
swept away, .and that the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdtJins of our 
l.ord and of His Christ. Lord Northbrook recently, at the mcetitig of the Church 
Mission.iry Society, referred to his feelings at hearing Handel’.s “ Jfallelujah ('horus ” 
sung. He said it was not so miu h the music as the words ami thoughts that thrilled 
him. 1’he greatest of all inusical creations was inspired by the faith that from sea to 
sea, and to the ends of the earth. His dominion shall extend, and that from every 
|>ait of this earth shall yet arise the choral shout, “ Hallelujah, for the Lord Cod 
()mm[)Otent reignelh.” d hat is the grander chorus, of wlimh Handel’s Hallelujah is 
but the faint and distant atuii ipaiion. It will ( ombine the voices of all loyal, loving 
saints of all ages, m^r is there in all the world, in the obscurest hovel of poverty, one 
humble soul that prays “ 'I hy Kingdom come,” that lays consecrated offerings on the 
altar of missions, \^ho shall not join that final anthem as one who has helped forward 
the great consummation. 





( IIAITKR XXIX. 

Topsy AM) iHE Fakir Woman. 

wiis the name given plavfullv by a 
191 Wll Miiinaporc, India, to 

RW BH ^ l)er orphanage (whose real 

name was Sudean), l)ecaiise. like the 
Topsy in “ Uncle 'roin’s Cabin,” she seemed as full 
of mi.sehi<‘r as an egg is full of meat. Her ingeni(ms 
pranks and practical jokes, perpetrated with a face of 
intense gravity, caused her school males and teachers 
much ann(.)yance, and drove the missionary lady 
almost to her wits’ 
end, becausii she 
feared that her 


prove contagious 
among the others. 
Vet the hnly ctndd 
not dismiss her, 
for the child, like 
most others in 
the school, was a 
famine orphan, 
witlujut father or 
mother or a home 
of her owm, saved 
from starvation by 
the kindness of 


the missionaries. 
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A Learned Fakir Homan, 


OncSabbalh, when the missionary was preaching about Christ’s death on the cross 
for us, he notice<rr<)psy, usually so restless, sitting strangely quiet, and two great 
tears gatherir)g in her large lustrous eyes, which were fixed upon him. That night 
Topsy gave her heart to the Saviour who had so loved her as to lay down Ilislifc for 
her. 'The Good Shepherd hail sought and found another of His restless straying 
lambs. I’he missionary and his wife rejoiced that night that their labours had not been 
in vain. ITom being their greatest cause of anxiety, Topsy became little by little a real 
comfort and blessing to the or|)hanage. All her restless energy seemed now turned 
into channels of service. She asked and obtained ])ermission to go out every day 
after s( hool hours with an aged liible-woman, to help her to teach the Bible lessons 
and Christian hymns to the /cnana women whom she visited. 

One day as they were going through the streets, the little girl walking a step or two 
l)ehind the Bilde-wonum, as is often the custom in India, Topsy espied a very .strange- 
looking object sealed by the roadside on a tiger skin. It was a fakir woman. She 
was dressed in a very odd yellow dress, her hair all matted as if it had never been 
corqbed, her face and arms rubbed with .sacred ashes, her neck loaded with numerous 
nec klaces of a kind of sacred nut which fakirs wear, and those who passed l)y stopped 
to worship her as a goddess, giving her money, and rubbing the dust from her feet 
and placing it as something sacred upon their foreheads. 'Topsy sat down beside her 
and asked her if she had ever heard about Christ, d'he fakir woman said she had 
not, so 'Topsy began to tell her the story, lajt belore she had finished, the Bible-woman, 
who had gone on for some distance without missing 'Topsy, came back to look for 
her in some alarm, and wlien she found hcr^ blamed her for stojqiing behind. To[)sy 
in great distress said to the fakir woman, “1 can’t stop to tell you the rest now, but 
if you will come to the house where the nii.ssionary lives, this evening, he will be at 
home then, and he will tell you all alioutit much better than 1 can. Be sure to conic. 
1 will tell him to exj)ect you.’' When the Bihle-woinan and 'T()j),sy returned from their 
daily rounds, Topsy told the missionary about the strange woman who was coinirig to 
see him ; and though he hardly expected her, sure enough she came, drawn by the 
magic earnestness of the little girl. Was it not Ciod’s answer to the child who prayed 
and now watched for her aiipearance ? 

'The missionary received her kindly, and when she was seated told her about Christ 
and what He had done for us. 'The fakir woman had never heard this before. He 
disixjvcred that she was a Braliminec named Chandra IJlavali, and possessed a 
remarkable education, being able to read in four different languages, viz. Nepalese, Origa* 
Ikuigalce, and Hindi, and familiar with many of the sacred books of the Hindus. 
Her husband, who had been a noted man, a learned Brahmin Pundit, had instructed her 
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and since his deatli she had wandered during many years all over India on i)ilgriinages, 
visiting numerous shrines and temples, and everywhere, on account of her learning and 
piety, she was \vorshii)pod as a goddess, 'rhe missionary gave her a g()s|)el in the 
language most fLimiliar to her, and she went away, only to return again and again, to 
learn more and more, until she was led to believe in Jesus as the Son of (iod and to 
accept Him as her Saviour. On the day when she juiblicly professed her faith and 
was bajitized, throngs of people came to witness the ceremony, and to see her whom 
they had formerly worshipped as a goddess renounce all her worldly honours and 
privileges, and give u]) her liK'rative |)rofession U) become a humble follower of Jesus. 

After this she begged to be allowed to come daily while the missionary was instruct- 
ing his class of young Tlicological Students, ami to listen to his words. 'I’liis was 
granted to her, and day by day she was found sitting at the missionary’s feet with her 
large-print Bible open on her lap, studying the sacred images as he tried to expound 
the precious truths contained in them. It was an inspiration to the missionary to 
look at her eager, upturned face. Among all his students there was not one who 
followed him more closely, or who searched the Scriptures more earnestly than she, to 
see whether these things were so. 

When the students were ready to enter upon their work, he said to the woman, “ If 
you would like to become a Bible-woman, I would provide you with a house and give 
you a salary sudicient to meet your living expenses ; ” but she answered, “ Noy no, I must 

bad’, and in every eity where / have told the rrvw/s,* story, / must tell the rit^ht onel’ 
And she who had so long been an object of worship and received every honour and 
attention, lifted up and placed on her head the heavy basket ot Billies and tracts 
and religious books with which she had begged the missionary to supply her, and 
started on foot, thougli an old woman with white hair, to revisit the cities she had 
previously visiled, and put right what in ignorance she had put wrong. 

The missionary heard of her from time to lime in Calcutta, Burdwan, Monghir, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, and other cities in India, the missionaries in these 
places writing that she had visited them and greatly revived and stimulated their native 
Christian people by her presence and words, causing great astonishment among 
the Hindus who had formerly known and worshipped her as a very holy and learned 
fakir. From time to time she returned to the missionary at Midnnjiore, bringing 
back at the end of each journey every |)enny of the value of the hooks which she 
had carried away, and, asking for and obtaining a new supply, she again and again set 
off on her journcyings, rejoicing in Ood who had called her to this His work, and 
who sustained her in it by the conscious presence of His Spirit in her heart. 




I SHOULD like to tell about a girl who studied in a mission school in lixiia. I 
will call her Dasammah, though that was not her real name. When she came 
to the mission school she was about tw'elve year'> of age. She was married, l.)ul her 
husband allowed her to attend school. She was a very modest girl, and used to 
lake her seat back in a corner, and draw her cloth closely (jver her face, so that she 
should not be much noticed. When questions were askc:d of her she seemed to be 
very timid about answering, but the mi.ssionary lady noticed that when she was teaching 
the Hible lesson, this girl seemed always to lean forward and to be drinking in every 
word. One day when Dasammah went home she told her husband that she did not 
believe that the idols which they worshipped were true gods, Imt that she believed 
that Jesus (dirist was the true Saviour. When her husband heard this he was much 
alarmed, for he feared she would become a Christian. So the next morning he said 
to her, “ Oet your things ready quickly ; I’m going to lake you to live at my mother’s 
house ; be ready to leave in an hour.” 

U you who ri-ad these lines were to be told that you were to leave your home and 
go to ;i distant village to live, and that you were to be ready to start in an hour, what 
are the things you would select to take with you ? This girl thought of her Bible. 
But slic must not be seen in the street at that time in the morning. So she called a 
little neighbour girl of lower caste, and said to her, “ kun quick’y to the rni.ssionary's 
house and get that book we .study in the school — the ]hl>le.” And the little girl ran to 
the missionary’s house and got a Bible and brought it to Dasnmmah, and she hid it in 
her cloth, and that was the on^y thing she took with her when she went to a distant 
village to live with her husband’s mother. She w.as the only Christian in that village; 
there w.is not a missionary there, or a native pastor, or a native Christian. But day 
by day she studied her Bible, and day by day the Christ of whom it told became more 
real and more precious to her. 


” I am a Christian' 
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After ca time her husband died suddenly, and then, as is the rtistom in India, her 
relatives treated her very cruelly, and charged her with the death of her husband, 
saying she had used charms or something which had caused his death. The girl said 
that she had done nothing to cause the deith of her husbiiul. but that it was the 
will of God that he should die at that time. Then they said, “ It is because you have 
given up worshipping our gods, and are worshii)i)ing the Christian tiod. Now you 
tnust come back and worshij) our gods, and t)ro!nise that you will not be< oine a 
C'hrisiian.” d'hc girl said. “Oh, how can I i)romisc that? 1 do believe in f!hrist. I 
am a Christian.” They spoke with her many times on the subject, but she could only 
give them the one answer “ I am a (Christian.” 

One day the men of tlie house banished all the women to the women’s apartments, 
and taking this little girl out into the yard, drove four stakes inl(.» the ground, and 
tied the girl’s hands and feet to these slakes. 'I'lien they said to her, ‘‘ Now we will 
bring fire and burn your feet, unless you promise that you’ll not become a Christiati." 
And the girl answered, “ I do believe in Clirist. 1 am a Christian.’’ 'I’hey put the 
fire to her feet and let it burn them, and the pain was very great, 'rhen they said to 
her, “ Now will you promise that you’ll not become a Christian ?” 'I'he girl answered, 
‘*Oh, I cannot (jromiso, 1 am, I am a Christia/tC .Surely lie who walked with the 
three children of Israel in the burning, fiery lurnaee, was with this poor girl, and 
strengthened her in the hour of her great tri.d. Alter a lime, the pain was so great she 
could not bear it, and she (ainled away. When the men saw that, they were afraid 
she would die, and that the Knglish Government might call tliem to account for their 
conduct. So tl^y untied her hands and feet, and then ( arried her away into a dark 
room, and left her there. In llie middle of the night consc iousness relumed lo her, 
and she got up and felt for the do«.)r, an<l found it was open. She weril out and 
made straight lor the missionary’s house. It look her that niglil,and the nexUday, and 
late into the next night, lo reach it. Slie walke<l part of lire way, as wi^ll as slie ( niild, 
on her poor sore feet, and when she could not travel thus any further, she got down 
and crawled on her hands and knees. When she r aine in the missionary’s house, sfie 
knocked. ’I'iw- missionary lady came to the door and looked at the girl, hut <lid not 
recogni/.e her, she was so coveied with du.st and looked so wreteherl. She* .said to 
the girl, “Who are you?” "I'he girl lohl her. Then she asked, “ \\ liy did you 
come?” The girl said, 1 bdievc on the Lord Jn: us Christy anti 1 loant to be haptrA'dd 

'The missionary lady took her in, and when she saw what a condition her leet were 
in, she was very sorry for her. She <lres.scd her feel, .and all the linn; she was doing 
this the girl never uttered a single murmur or comjjlaint, but only said, “ Oh, how 
good you are I how you rnie t love jesus Christ, lo be so kind to a jKjor girl like me 



She Desired to tell Others. 
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After a time her feet healed, and she said to the missionary lady, “You have a 
Bible-woman who visits in the homes and teaches the women ; 1 should so like to 
help her to tell the women about Christ. 1 could live on very little, all I should want 
would be rice and salt ; two shillings a month would be quite sufficient to buy my food. 
If you could find some one who would pay that for me, I would spend my whole 
time teaching the women in the homes.’’ The missionary lady furnished her with the 
needed means, and she is now a Bible-woman, and very ha])py in her work. This 
girl had only known about Clirist a short time, but He was very precious to her, and 
she desired to tell others about Him. 

I wonder if you who read these lines love Christ as much, and if you arc letting 
your light shine as brightly. If Christ were to stand before you in bodily form, and 
say to you as He said to His disciples, “//i My Father hath sent Me, even so send 1 
;w/,” how would you feel in His presence? Would you be able to look into His 
dear face and say, “ Lord Jesus ^ 1 do desire to be in the zvorld as Thou wast in the 
world. Make me moic and more to be like ThceF 





OTLEV HALL, JAI FNA CuLLLLE. 


CHAPTER XXXr. 



'I’hk Jaffna Colt.ege, 

^HE Jaffna Co//egt\ sifuafed at Batticotfa in North Ceylon^ is, as far as we 
know, the first attempt of a Christian eommnnity in a heathen land to 
establish a coUeye of their mvn. 

It (jriginaicd in a spontaneous effort, made by the native Christians of 
fajffna in 1867, to cstal)Iihh a Clirisiian (lollcge, \vln( li shonhl give a su])t.Tior 
education both in the English and vernacular languages. A nieeling of educated 
Tamils was called, and was largely attended. At this meeting a S( heme was 
adopted, and a committee appointed to collect funds and take initiatory steps 
toward establishing a Christian College. I’rincipally through the efforts of this 
native committee, ;^i7oo were raised in Ceylon ~ 2l. large sum, when it is remembered 
that in Jaflna the wage of a labouring man is only sixpencit a day. 'I'ht people of 
America, hearing of this effort on the part of the native Christians, and believing those 
most worthy of help who try to lielp themselves, contributed ^Tjooo, and the 
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American Board of Missions gave, for the use of the College, land and buildings 
worth ^5000. 

Early in 1872 the College was started under the general management and control of 
a hoard of Directors. This Hoard of Directors is at present composed if the senior 
missionaries of the three Alissions ivorkin}^ tn Jaffna^ namely^ the Church of England 
Mission, the. Westexan Mission, and the American Mission ; alony^ loith the Government 
Ai^ent of the Northern Prtwince, and representative native Christian gentlemen oj the 
community. 

The Jaffna College, it will be noted, is not a denominational institution. It is not 
controlled by any one missionary body, though it has the sympathy and direction of 
the three missionary societies which are at work in Jaftna. It is a thoroughly Christian 
institution The Rev. K. 1 ‘. Hastings, M.A., I ).!)., who had been for twenty-five years 
a missionary of the American Mission in Jaffna, was invited to preside over the institu- 
tion as its first Princii)al, and he continued to fill the olticc with great acceptance for 
seventeen years. Ilis unwearied devotion tor over forty years to the people ot Jaffna 
enabled him to win the confidence 
and affection of the whole com- 
munity. Having resigned his posi- 
tion in June, 1889, the Rev. S. W. 

Howland, M.A., for sixteen years a 
missionary of the American Mission 
in Jaffna, was chosen as his suc- 
cessor 

Besides the Principal, there arc 
in the College two foreign professors 
who hold the degree of B.A., and 
five able native professors, ali of 
ivhoni are Christians. There has 
never been a heathen teacher employed 
in the. College, angi it is hoped there 
nevir will be, for it is believed that 
one heathen teacher in an institu- 
tion like this could undo the work 
of many Christian teachers. It is 
desired that this be first of all a 
Christian College, with the current 
all one way. 



REV K. P. HASTINGS, D.l)., 

For nineteen years Principal of JalTna College. 




A PROFESSOR AND STUDENTS IN JAFFNA COI.I.EGK, 


There arc at present 167 students, with seven teachers, in the School, a pre- 
paratory school for the College, and about 100 students in the College itself. 
It is a rule of the (College that all the students reside on the i)reinises. They are 
thus sepamted from heathen injluenec, and are under the stroneyst Christian influenee 
continuously^ refraining; from all heathen praetiees^ eren Jrom ’weariny; the idolatrous 
marks on their foreheads. Yet so great is the desire fwr education in the connnunity, 
and so highly is the edin ation |)ri/t d which is given, that many Hindu youny men of 
hiyh’Caste are 7villiny to enter this Christian Colkye as hoarders., j laying the lull cost 
of board, also f \ as entrance fee, and ‘3 for tuition annually. I'liese high-caste 
Hindu young men are accustomed to eat, sleep, and live with the Christian students, to 
be present at morning and evening prayers, to study the Ihble daily, to attend the 
weekly prayer-meetings, also Sabbalh-school, church service, and Uible-class on 
Sabbath. 

So y^reatly has God blessed the Colleye that, of the 326 itdio have entered its doors^ 
142 have yone out into the loorld as professed Christians and eommunieants / others have 
professed Christ after leaving the College, and the mafority of the nearly 100 students at 
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present in the Colk,e.e are Christians. Mafiy of the graduates of the institution have 
become pastors y catechists ^ and teachers ^ not only in missions in Ceylon, hut also in India. 

It has heed said, “ Whatever you loould put into the lije oj a nation, put into its 
schools:' The teachings of Christ are y^iven the first place in the College, and He is 
held u[) as llie one pcrtect model lor imiiaiion. II is words, “ 1 came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister,” and “ JMy meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me,” lire sounded as the key-note for every one who would make his life harmonize 
wiih the Divine ideal. • 

There is in the College an active Young Men's Christian Association. 'I'lie members 
of ihis association not only labour for the conveision of the Hindu students in 
the (’ollcf'e, but also do much valuable work outside. On Sabbath afternoons they 
reuularly go out and conduct six Sabbath schools in the neii'hliouring villages. These 
Sabbath schools arc attended by nearly 400 children. Not conleni with this, they 
have originated and for the past three or four years .supported a school in an island 
lying near Jaffna, called Ninalhevu. They have Imilt a school-bungalow, and have 
j-aid for several years the whole salary of the tear her. It may be interesting to know 
how the young men are able to raise the money for his su[)port. 'riicre is a piece of 
land belonging to the college grounds which the members of the Y.M.C.A. cultivate 
as a garden, selling the jiroduce for llic licnelit of the school ; and while some of their 
riompanions are playing cricket or other games in the recreation hours, they are hard 
at work, hoeing, watering, walking tin: well-sweep, «S:c., (.Vc. 

A nurnlHr of young men, graduates of the College, liave .studied theology and 
entered iit)on evangelistic work. Were they to engage in secular employment under 
the (jovernment, they might e\j)cct to receive a salary of from ,/,5 to fio a month, 
wuth a prospect of promotion, but they have voluntarily chosen the work of |)reacher.s 
of the Cospel, with a salaiv of fi lo.v. to begin with, and a pros|)eci of not more 
than or X4, as few yiasiois in Jaffna receive more than /,'4 a monih as salary. 
We let! that they have made this choice out of love to (.’hrist, and a desire to serve 
Him. d’hey show a similar spirit to that shown liy a Hurmese boatman who, when 
converted, was earthling fj/) a month. Perceiving that he was a ready speaker and clever 
withal, the missionary said t(} him one day : ‘‘('an yon give up your business and 
prein h to your countryiiieai ? 1 may be able to give you half-a-pound a month for 

this, (’an you do it?” The man thought a moment, then replied with a beaming 
face and tears in bis eves : “No, I can’t do it for the half-pound a month, but I can 
do it for the love of the I.ord Jesus Christ.” We believe it is the .same spirit which is 
animating many of the Jaffna College graduates. 

About five vears ago there came a rtquest from the missionary at Indore, Scindia, 



Mr. Chanmukavi. 
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India, for a graduate of the (!olloge to come as a teacher of English in the Mission 
High School there. Air. Chaninukam, a graduate who had been converted during his 
College course, consented logo. In the meantime there came a second letter from the 
missionary, saying that as they were in the territory of a native prince who was 
unlavotirable to the introduction of Christianity, they met with much opposition in 
their mission work ; that they were not allowe<l to buy or rent a house in the city, but 
had to live and teach in buildings outside of the city ; that w’hen they hekl j>reaching 
services, the native ]>olice oiten Itroke u;) the meetings, dispersing the people, and 
even taking the native helpers to prison. Mr. Chanmtikam was called, and the letter 
was read to him. While he listened, tears began slowly to gather in his eyes. At its 
close he looked up with a radiant and determitjcd face and «iid : “If that missionary 
can leave his home and come all the way to India and endure all that for the sake of 
Christ, I think 1 ought to go and help him.” And he went with a true missionary 
si)irit to a country 1600 miles distant Irom Jaffna, among a i)eo[)le who speak another 
language, and where the climate, food, dress, religion, all are different. 

The missionary wrote as follows of him and of anotlier Jaffna College graduate who 
has more recently gone to the same place : - 

Intiorc, Coiitial Iiidi.T, (ittoher 1, 18S6. 

In reply to your letter, I most gladly bear testimony 
in regard to Mr. Chanmukam and Mr. (!harles, two 
Jaffna graduates at Indore, the former of whom I 
have had ample opportunity of testing, as he has been 
with rne now for about two years, 

Mr. Chanmukam is very well up in English, 
Mathematics, History, (Icography, Craiumar, A’c., as 
is seen from the tact that lie so easily at the last 
Entrance Ex.iminaliun of the Calcutta University 
stood (ir.>t in English and Mathematics, and ttiurlh in 
all the subjects, llis kiunvledge of the fust two is 
superior to that of many of the B. A.’.s that we liavc 
about us here. .'\s a teacher, he })as l)een most 
successful both in winning the contidence of llie boys 
and in im|)arling knowledge, anil is to-day the favourite 
teacher in the school, as well as the best. So much 
confid<*nce have I in him, that as .soon as his ])lace 
here can be filled, 1 intend to scud liiiii to Ujjain to 
start and take charge of a new High-School which 1 
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hope soon to start there. What especially ha? pleased me has been his modest, 
earnest c(}nsi>tent (‘hrislian life an example that alone has done much to help us 
here. His duties do not allow him much time for direct Chri.sliin work, yet where 
he gets opportunity he does not fail to use it. My earnest ui'.li is for more such 
men, and my warmest thanks are dmr to the InstiOition which trained him, to you for 
sending him, and to tlie Grace of God above all, which has in him so manifestly 
shown to the heathen its power. 

Though of Mr. Charles 1 cantjot speak so fully, as he has been a shorter time with 
us, yet we all like very much his earnest, faithful efforts, which as time goes on will be 
more aj)preciated I doubt not. 

With thanks for your kind interest in our work, T retnain, yours sincerely, 

I. WiLKii;, Canadian Mission. 

More than five years .ago a call came from a missionary at Ahmednagar, in the 
Deccan, India, for a teacher in the mission college there. Mr. a graduate of 

the Jaffna C'ollege, a native Christian of the third generation, accepted the call. The 
missionary wrote of him : — 

.A !i met In agar, Deccan, Tndi.i, June 2S. 1S86. 

'I’wo years ago you sent a young man to help us here —Mr. G. C. Lee. We are 
more than satisfied with him as a sc holar, teacher, and above all as a Christian. 1 
congratul.'ile you on turning out such a man. lie is more than ! hoped for, and has 
become by far the best man 1 have or have had. Had I some more like him, with a 
good knowledge of Marathi, I could have the best stiiool in India. As it is, his work 
conld not he better done by any one, and besides, he is always at my elbow to do 
an) thing and everything. 

With best wishes, yours very truly, 

] AMI'S Smu h, American .Missionary 

Principal Ahmednagar Colki^e. 

.After this young man had been in Ahmedn.igar for some time on a salary of ^"4 a 
month, ho rec eived ati offer of ^,10 a month if ho would go elsew'hcre, but he said, 
“ No ; I think 1 can do more good here,” ami he stayed. He leaches large classes of 
higK-caste Hindu young men, and he has so won their friendship and esteem that 
students of his classes ouen go to his room in the evening for conversation on religious 
subjects, and for 15ihle-ie.iding and prayer. His brother, also a graduate of the Jaffna 
College, is likewise now eiujiloyed in the same Institution. 

Numbers of Jaffna young men arc employed in similar capacities and with much 
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acceptance in Itombay, Madras, IJjjain, Coinibatoon, Rolia, Madura Passiimallui, 
and other parts of India, as well as in Rangoon and Singapore, i'tod has i^iven to many 
of the 'graduates a missionary spirit ^ and a wittin}^ncss to leave home and i^o to all parts 
of India on small salaries, to enj^aye in the loork of tea chin y in mission si hoots. In this 
fact seems to lie an indication of rrovidenee as to the loorh before the College in the 
future^ to which we should take heed, and vi which we should rejoice. 

It is mm: proposed to make the Jaffna College a Pi rst- Grade Colky;e ; to extend its 
course of study ; to add to its staff of foreiifn and native professors ; enlaryin^f and 
improving its buildiny accommodation, reducing the general expenses, and providing 
permanent scholarships in aid of necessitous students. At the present time the Jaffna 
College enables its students to pass the Cambridge Junior and Senior I^ocal ICxamina- 
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lions, and gives a select course of study beyond that. But if larger and larger 
numbers of the graduates of the Jaffna College are to find jdaces as teachers in 
Mission Schools in India, this College must be affiliated with a University, for the 
Educational Department of the Madras Jfiesidency has lately passed a resolution that 
only those who have matriculated or who hold degrees will be eligible to receive 
salary grants from Oovernment. As it is by these grants that Indian Mission Colleges 
arc largely supported, Indian missionaries will be unable to employ Jaffna graduates 
hereafter, to any large extent, unless they comply with this Covernnient requirement, 
’'rile Atission Colleges in India are doing a great work in giving a (diristian education 
to the youths of India, and stemming the tide of infidelity which is coming in 
like a Hood, owing to the fact that only a secular education is given in Covernment 
Colleges. 

Major-Cjeneral V. T. Haig, R.K., writes as follows resi)ecting Covernment education 
in India : — 

There is a great ihirst for education throughout India. iMlucation is spreading 
like wildfire. Hindoos are already beginning to tax themselves for education, and 
that will bo the most popular tax in the country. But observe whit is being done. 
The (loverninent are in carticst in this matter, 'rhey are going iti for the education 
of these 250 millions. But it will be a education. 'There is not even the 

Bible in the Indian school ; it is utterly put aside, and the education given is 
absolutely secular. What is to be the result? U’/idt u'ill he the social and 

political movement that :oill take place amoiie, 250 millions of people, lohose faith in their 
(non ancestral reli^c^ion has been destroyed by their education, and to ichoin loc have yiven 
nothin::, else I A statesman, however wfu Idly, might be appalled at the t)rosj)ect of 
having to deal with such a ])eo|)le, and yet that is what we have got before us, unless 
the f.’hristian Church wili do its duly, and impart to the [)eiq)le that religious 
instruction which cannot be given in the Government sdiools. 

“ We have in India 250 millions of people, 200 millions of whom are our fellow- 
subjects ; tor they are really and truly subjects of the Queen. 'The remaining 50 
millions are the subjects of the feudatory Stales, in each of which we have a resident 
without whose permission nothing (an be done. P'or all these millions, who are 
praeticaliy our fellow-subjects, we arc doubly responsible before God. We have 
subdued the ('ountry in the most jierfect manner, and we are responsible before God 
for the welfare of its people. We cannot imt this thought aside. We may ignore the 
remainder of the heathen worhl if we will, but those 250 millions of India we cannot 
set aside. We must foci that we are responsible before God for them and for their 
salvation. What is the spiritual provision that we as a Christian people are now 
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making for the people of India ? Let us just for one moment remember the provision 
that we make for our own spiritual nee«ls at home : — 

“In Lngland we have 20,000 clergymen of the Church of Kngland and at least as 
many more ministers of the different Nonconformist denominations. Then for each 
one of these clergymen and ministers you must allow several additional classes of 
Christian workers, like city missionaries, Sunday school teachers, visitors, Bible-wonien, 
and every conceivable lorm of j)aid and unpaid C’liristian labourers. 'I'aking simply 
the clergymen and ministers who are s|)ecially ordained for this work, we have at 
least 40,000 in this little island ministering to the religious wants of 26 millions of 
people, or one to every 650 people. 

“ Now, let us look to Mrilisli India. What have we got theie? Six hundred and 
lorly ministers, or one to every 450,000 people. Please note these facts, d'he facts 
with regard to the heathen world at large are very few and simple, but of enormous 
power. We send to India, where vve have been these two himdred years, only 640 
ministers ! Is there not something monstrously wrong tlun ? ’ 

We would like to insert also an extract from a non Christian llindn paper, the 
Indn Pnikosh of l}om])ay : — 

“ Education provided by the State simply destroys Hinduism ; it gives nothing in 
its place. It is lotinded on the benevolent |)rinciplc of norvinlerfcrcnce with religion, 
but in prac tice it is the m gation of Cod in lile. Education must dcstrc^y idolatry, and 
the State education of India, benevolent in Us idea, \»ra(.tically teaches atheism. It 
leaves its vieiims fiithless. Our young men are, many of them, forced l)y it into the 
nnha}>j)y position of the scejuics and infidels of P.urope. As soon as this is generally 
jrcrceived and felt, the cry will go up to LngkiiMl, ‘ bather, Father, give us laith ! ’ 
Knowledge alone doe.s not sunif'e men, nor material prosperity, nor good governrm'nl ; 
the things of this life are Heeling, the life to come is elt.-rnal ; and men and nation.^ 
can only be bapjiy in recognizing and acting rightcmsly on this Divine f.icl. Without 
faith, life is without an aim, death without h«)pe, and there can be neither individual 
bap])iness nor national greatiress. If baigland will not hear our cry, and indeed 
anticipate it, then will the shriek go up to our luither in heaven, ‘ luitluT, bather, give 
us faith.' " 

Is not this appeal most touching, considering the source from whence it coim s ? 
Will not Christians rcsjrond to it, and do more t.o support the Christian Colleges ol 
India and Ceylon, and Christian work in every de[jartment? 

A missionary in laicknow', India, writes : — 

“ We in India are in the midst of a great educational movement. '1 he intellect of 
those people is aw-aking from the sleep of twenty centuries^ and everywhere the youth 
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retreat lett us save that ol inantiilly trying to meet the niomenioiis responsibilities 
which the intellcetual awakening has imposed upon us. We eannot confine our work 
to preaching alone. As well try to persuade the cliurches at home to abolish their 
colleges and seminaries. We have no choice. To .shirk our responsibility would 
be to ])ostpone the final triumph of Chri.stianily for generations to come, and consign 
the intellect of the country to a depraved infidelity comj)ounded of the superstition 
of the Hindu, the bigotry of the Mahornmedan, the lethargy of the Buddhist, and the 
Sadduccan lieartlessness of the European rationahst. Christianity must at once as.sumc 
her full responsibility in li)ing to guide this educational movement, so as to make it a 
blessing instead of a curse to India.” 

'I'he missionaries in India are thus .striving in a devoted spirit, and with a large 
measure of success, to imjiart a sound religious and secular eilucation to the vast 
number of youths who throng into their institutions. But it is widely felt that the 
Indian Mission Coi/t^cs labour as yet under one ^e,rcat difficulty, vi::. the lack of a 
su[Jieient number of able Christian teachers of yood caste. 

While recently in India we visited the following colleges AW'sleyan (..’ollege, 
Negapatam; S. 1 ’. ( 1 . College, d'anjore : S. 1 *. (1 College, 'rrichinopoly ; Fiec Church 
College, Madras: hr< e Church (‘ollege, Bombay; Eree (.’hurch C’ollcge, Poona; 
London Mission College, (’alcutta ; American Methodist Mission College, l.iuk- 
now. We (ound in tliesc great institutions, in the preijaratory and collegiate dcjiart- 
inents, altogether 5030 students ; of these were Christians. We found 163 

native teachers, fifty-one of whom were Christians and ria of whom were non- 
(diristians. 'I'hese tacts siieak for themselves as to the need of additional ('hristian 
teachers for the mission colleges of India, d he Hindu and Mahomincdan teacheis, as 
a rule, outnumber tlie native Chrisiiin l«-aclieis. h is not unusual to fimi, in Indian 
Mission Colleges and High hools, Brahmin teacheis, with heathen marks on their 
foreheads, sitting before their students in the class rooms teaching B.A and h'.A. 
subjects, while the native Christian teachers take lower subjects, and sometimes a 
Pariah or Shanar native pastor teaches the Bible Ic.^.son. d'liis, as can be easily seen, 
tends to make an unfavourable impression on the minds of the students in regard to 
the value and importam e of Chri.stianily. It may lie partly as a resuli of this that many 
Indian Mission Colleges have to rejiort so comparativarly small a number of cnnversions 
among their students. Mission Colleges will never lie such powerful cvangcli/.ing 
agencies as they ought to be until this state of things is rectified. 'The missionaries 
themselves deplore it, and loould most :fadly fill the places of these heathen teachers 
with Christian men of influence and thoroiofi education, if 0/ such could he 

obtained. The Principal of the l.ucknow American Mission College writes in a 
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recent annual report, speaking of that large mission : “ The demand in all parts of 
the field is rapidly increasing : we could employ two hundred Christian teachers at 
once were they available ; as it is we are obliged to employ Hindu and Mahommedan 
teachers.” 

It is to be borne in mind tliat the Christian community in India is comparatively 
small as yet (one in looo of the population), and is composed mostly of converts from 
the low caste or out(Mst classes, and not from those who arc Hindus proper. 'Khe low 
castes, having been ground down by po\'trty and oppression fi)r centuries, arc mentally 
inferior to the high castes, and many would not be intellectually able to take a full 
B.A. course in English. Besides, the low t aslc as a ruh; are poor, and therefore most 
of them have not the means to give their sons an extended eilucation. 

NoWy turnin'^ and 7 }iewin,i^ the facts in Jaffna^ ice find an almost opposite state of 
thifv^s. The English and American missions, hv God's providence and blessing, have 
been able iatgely to evangelize the upper castes, 'rhere are in the chuiclies of the 
three missions in Jaftha over 2500 communicanis, or nearly one in 100 of the popula- 
tion, mostly of high caste, and there are in the Christian day-schools of lhi;se missions 
15,000 children, also mostly of high caste. lOducated Jaffna Christians arc, as a rule, 
able and reliable men. A former (lovernor of Madras, Sir Charles 'Frevelyan, 
Slid that he found no young men so useful to him in administration of affairs as those 
trained in the College (Seminary) at Jaffna, lie believe that this is Jaffna's great 
opportunity to help India, and that icith God's blessiny J a fin a may prove to be a key 
to India in reaching its upper castes, India is very acc essible from Ceylon, and native 
boats can cross to India in a night. 

Were the Jatfna (College well equipped and affiliated with a University, Christian 
gr.uluates could be sent as heljKTs to many missions in India. Who can tell how great 
a service this would be rendering t<i missions, and to the cause ot (Jhri.st in India ? 
Just as formerly missionaries from the little island of Iona went over .Scotland, and 
Scotland is now a Christian laud, so from the island of Ceylon shall go, we trust, 
in the future, many native Christian workers to India, and, by Cod’s blessing, help to 
make that great lan\l one <l iy a Christian land. With 15,000 children, mostly of high 
caste, in the Christian day schools of the missions, a large proportion of whom are 
bright, i)romising lads, eager for an education and able and willing to pay for it in 
whole or in jiart, should not the ('ollcgc endeavour to train as many as po.ssible for 
Christian work in Ceylon and India? 

Almost the whole education of the jieninsula is in the hands of the missionaries, and 
the ])arents, as a rule, do not object to their children learning the Bible lessons and 
Christian songs, nor to their attending the Sabbath -school. Young men and women 
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from heathen families of ^ood caste, on becoming Christians and joining the C’hurcli, 
seldom meet now with any great persecution from their relatives, but are generally 
allowed to live as Christians in their homes, eating with the other members ol the family. 
Child marriage is not practised as in Imlia, and widow re-marriage is becoming more 
common. 'I'he Zenana system of India does not prevail, though girls and young 
women of good families are kept in some seclusion. C.'aste prejudices are not so 
strong as in India. 'I'he |.)eople are not so priest-ridden, and many are losing faith in 
idolatry. Almost every house is open to visits of the missionaries and native helpers, 
and Christianity, instead of being bitterly opposeil and looked <lown upon, is generally 
respected in the community. 'I’luse and oilu r ;ulvaniageoiis circumstance^ lit Jaffna 
tf) be a nursery for Christian workets. In ibis favourable atmosijhere they may develop 
strong, vigorous, well-balanced t’hristian characters. 

M issionaries alone ( annot accomplish the vast work of reaching and evangelizing 
the 250 millions (jf India, 'fhe missionary force on the ground is small (one oidained. 
missionary lo 450,000 people). It is by natives that the bulk of the work must be 
done. 1 Icncc the urgent necessity to train and send forth a large and well-ijualified 
stair of native agiuits. A native can get nearer to the ])eople than a foreigner, can 
under.staml better their difticullies, feel.s more fiee with the language, and is not 
affected by the tropical sun as a foreigner is apt to be. \ iewing the nuatter also from 
a fntancinl standpoint, we find that the ( ost of educating and inainlainiiig native 
workers is trilling compared with the cost of edm ating, sending out, and maintaining 
foreigners. 

The cost of edueatinf^ a student in the Jaffna CoUeyCy includiu;:^ food, r/o/hiny, 
hooks, incidentals, and tuition, does not exceed f\o a year. It need scarcely be 
said that care is taken lo allow the students lo learn extravagant habits. 'I'hey 
wear the native dress, eat (lur native foud of the conn I ry, and live in the simjdest 
native style IJence the :^raduates are 7. 77//;/;' to become fastors, cateohisfs, and 
evangelists on small salaries, siij^plied entirely l»y native r hundies. Of the twenty-two 
native churches in Jaffna, the mnjoiily are self .suppotiing. 

In a recent conversation with a missionary from India, who had hi-en for many 
years connected witli a missionary college iti one of the rresideney towns, he said, 
“Our great diliiculty is that, though we have native Christian young men graduating 
from our college every year, we cannot secure them, as a rule, for mi.ssion hclj>ers. 
The reason is that the (Government offers twice or thrice as much salary as our mi.ssion 
is able to give, and the temptation jiroves loo much for them, so they enter Covern- 
ment service.” 

but the glory of the Jaffna College is that many of its graduates do not want to 
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engage in (lOvcrnnu'nt service, but seek mission work, even though the p;iy may be 
only one-half or one-thini of what they could get in secular etnjiloyrncnts. 'fhey have 
found something better worth living for than making money. It has been said, “ 'rhere 
has never been such giving toward religious objects as has been shown by Hindus in 
their worship, and if they have done this for false gods, what may we not expect of 
them when they know the true (jod ? ” May we not hope that the native Christians 
may more and mojc in the future possess the Spirit of Him who said, I have 
meat to cat that ye know not of,” and “ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me.” 

It w'as most touching to note in the Church Missionary Intel iigencer for September, 
1887, that two young men, natives of Syria, graduating from the American Mission 
College at Beirut, on hearing of the martyrdoms taking place in Uganda, offered 
themselves to the Church Missionary Society for mission work in Africa. They knew 
the difficulties and dangers of the work, the climate, the degradation of the people, but 
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they said, “ We have taken all this into account, and we wish to go to Africa and to 
live and die if need be for that people.” 'I'hcy made no stipulations as to salary or 
kind of work. They were mindful of their Masters last words, “ Ye shall k‘ witnesses 
of Me . . . unto the ullormost part of the earth.” Obedience is simply a question of 
supreme love to C hrist. 

When Oaribaldi had been defeated at Rome, he issued his immortal appeal : 
“ Soldiers, I have nothing to ofter you but cold, and hunger, and rags, and hardships; 
let him who loves his country follow me : ” and thousands of youths of Italy sprang to 
their feet. If the young men and young women in Christian lands love tlurir own 
ease and comfort too much to follow Jesus to the mission-fiehl, surely the time 
is coming wlien the very stones will cry out, and from among the converted heathen 
those shall arise who will improve the great oi)porlunity, which others have des|)ised, 
of evangelizing the whole world. 

Jaffna C.'ollogc graduates could readily engage in evangelistic work not only in 
Ceylon but all over South India, as the Tamil /arr^aai^e, w'hich is the vernacular in 
Jafl'na, is the language of sixteen millions of people in Southern India. 

“ In towns and villages much work can be done by those whose scholastic attain- 
ments are not high--earnesl, humble workers, labouring among their own relatives. 
But besides these, we must have for the larger places well-educated helpers, able to 
answer the numerous and often difficult objections which their opponents bring forward. 
But, apart from the growing (hunand for Inst t;lass ]>reachers, the country urgently 
reciuircs a class of educated native (.'hristians, cajiable in different spheres of 
usefulness of influencing other educated natives all around them. And it must not be 
forgotten that our plans, having for their object the j>erfect independence of the native 
churches, are sure to [irove ab.-rtive if native (..'hristians are not prepared by superior 
education for the resjionsible and remunerative po.sts which have hitherto been 
monoj)olized by Hindus, Mussulmans, Buddhists, and luirasians.” 

'There are in Jaffna over 2500 native (Christian communicants. “A well-equipped 
college would be the grealcsl boon to this laipdly-increasing native (dnislian com- 
munity, insuring to the sons of native converts educational facilities which olherwise 
they could not enjoy, and thus giving them a preparation which would fit them for 
lives of the highest Christian uscfulne.ss. We want not only a warm-hearted but a 
strong, intelligent, clear-headed native Church. W'e would not be content to have 
our converts and their children remain on the same low level of intelligence where the 
Gospel found them. We wish for them growth, advancement, success; and one of 
the wisest methods of insuring these is to build up tins college, the uplifting influence 
of which will be felt for generations to come.” 
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REQUIRKMENTS. 

Fund. 

Endowment for the Salary of Prin( ii)al 
Endowment for the Salary of one Married I'oreij'n 

Professor 5,000 

Endowment for One-'riiird Salary of Marrie<l Foreign 

Medical Professor ... ... ... ... ... 2,000 

I^ndowment for the Salary of Native AFedical Profe.ssor. . 1,100 

Endowt[»ent for the Salaries of three Native Profe.ssors... 4.500 

Permanent Scholarships of /Jioo each for 60 Students 6.000 

(d'en of tlu!se IVrmanent Scholarships are for 
Medical Students.) 

General Endowment ... ... 4,500 

House and Furniture for Married horeinin IWessor^hoo 
Ruilding Sites and Houses for 'I’hrcc Native 

I’rofe.ssors ... ... ... 500 

Improvement of College - Dining Hall ... . 100 

I,aboratory and IMiysical Science Hall with 

additional .\pj)aratus ... 500 

New I .)oi inilories ... ... ... ... ... 200 

Library lUiilding and Library ... ... ... 200 

General Im|)rovements on existing Buddings ... 200 

,900 

'Fotal sum reijuired ...^^pooo 

'The foregoing Estimates of Recjuiremenis received the sanction of the Board of 
Directors of the Jaffna College. 

, N.\Mi:.S OF DlkFC'J'ORS. 

/F/ c/'v // Ai’si, it'll ts . 

VV. C d'wvNXM, Esi|., Government Agent, Northern Province. 

Rev. !•'. P. H\si'i\(;s, I) I), M.A., American Missionary, Principal Jaffna College. 
Rev. \V’. \S . Hovvi,.ani>, M..\., .American Missionary. 

Rev. R. (’. Hasi iNos, M..\., American Missionary. 

Rev. V). .M. Grikmth, M.A., Churr h Missionary. 

Rev. W. K. Winston. Wesleyan Missionary, Chairman Northern Ceyloni District. 


Yearly 

Income. 

250 

100 

55 

^25 

^00 


225 
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IVatire /usiJents. 

C. W. Cathirav, \uj Pii.iwM, Ks(|., Maj^islratc. 

R. Rrlx Ki Nr.HiDc.i:, Ksq., Sub- Inspector of Schools. 

Rev. h.. Champion, Native Pastor, Church Mission. 

Rev. li. II. Rit ;*:, Native Pastor, American Mission. 

J. R, Aknoiaj, I^sij., Joint I'.ditor, .lA »/•///// ;’• Star. 

Rev. 'r. P. Hi’Nr, Native Pastor American Mission. 

T. C. ChaN(;aka Pim.ai, l^stp, Proctor, Snjireine Court. 
'P. M. 'I'AMun, I’s»p, Proctor, Supreme Court. 

L. .S. Si KO.\(_;, Esi|., Medical Pr.icliiioner. 

\Vm lV\ri., I'^srp, l.)isj)euser, Friend in- Need Ilosjntal. 
j. P. CoOKK, l‘.s<|.. Head Master, H itticotla Hi;^h School. 
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N\’e hojie that friends of education anil of Christianity will aid this enter[jrise. 

30,000 may seem to he a large sum, but is it large considering what is jnoposed to 
be accoiujilislied by il, vi/.. the e.xtcnding and permanenily endowing of a Cliristian 
College, and a Ceneral Medical Mission ? \ lady in (ilasgow gave rc( eritly ^,'1 2,500 to 

endow one additional chair in the Glasgow University, where already they have 50 
professor.s and teachers. 

It is proposed to have iSo students in the (.'ollege. Of tliese, 120 will be required 
to pay the whole C(.)St of tlieir education, viz. /jo a year, and the remaining 60, or 
onc-third of the whole number, we wish to he al>le t<; aid hy scholarships to thee.vtent 
of one-l'.alf of their expenses, or /.'s a ye.ar. 

There are in our Missions jiastors and catechists of good ability receiving only 
or /,'3 per month, who might have been receiving, had they sought < lovernment 
employment, /’S or / jo a month, and yet, Irom love to Christ and to His c.mse, 
they have chosen Christian work. Scholarships could sometimes be used in aiding 
the sons of these Christian workers, for they must find il very difficult to jiay the 
whole sum reijuired to give their sons a college education ; anti we have reason to 
hope that such hoys, if taken into the College, Wduld liecome useful ('hristian workers 
in their turn, having been from earliest childhood brought up in the atinosjihere of a 
Chri.stian home. 

Over 50 Pible-women are employed under the three missions in J.iffna. 'idiey 
receive from 8.f. to i6.f. a month as salary. A considerable niimbcT of these are 
widows who support themselves and their little ones on this small sum. 'To aid sons 
of these Bible-women by scholarshi|)S would be a truly Christian dec<l. When a 
native Christian mother, a widow, has dedicated her most precious treasure, her eldest 
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son, to mission work, surely it should be a joy for lathers and mothers in a Christian 
country to help such a one pecuniarily in the education of that son, and so share in 
the blessing wliich is sure to follow. 

^’100 will found a permanent scholarship. It might bear the name of the founder, 
or, if given by a congregation, Sunday school, or Bible -class, the name of the pastor, 
school superintendent, or teacher. When not convenient to pay the whole sum at 
once, it might be paid in instalments of;£2o a year for five years. Many who cannot 
themselves afford such sums, yet out of love fur the cause might be able to interest a 
circle of ten friends who would each undertake to give ^,'2 a year lor five years ; thus 
a whole scholarship would be secured. An annual subscription of ^^5 would be equal 
to a temporary scholarship. Students will write yearly letters to their patrons, giving 
accounts of their studies and progress. 

On/y Christian yotnii^ men will he aided by scholarships or annual subscriptions. 
Each youn^ man so aided will .a);n an undertaking; that he tvill enga;;e in mission work 
under some Mission in ( 'ey Ion or India for a period of years after his };raduation ; or 
that, if he is in any way prevented from doiny; this, he. will refund to the College all the 
money which he has received from the scholarship. Thus the scholarships 7vill aid in 
training up native Christians pledged to mission 7O0rk. 

A Scotch laird once said to his son, “ Aye be stickin’ in a tree, Jamie ; it’ll be 
growin’ when ye’re slcepin’.” We think that to be endowing a scholarship in a 
Christian college in a heathen land is to be sticking in a tree which will be growing 
while we are sleeping in the dust, or rather when wc have left this earth and are 
rejoicing in the presence of our Saviour. 

A missionary of long experience in India, when at home on furlough, wrote as 
follows ; — 

“ I'he people in heathen lands can worship in private houses, or under trees, or in 
the open street with little aid from outside, but they imperatively need heljj in the 
matter of Christian education. Without it the churches cannot flourish, their children 
will grow up in ignorance ; there is no assurance that the Christian life which has been 
begun in them will rqitain its hold upon the next generation. 'I'he honest, earnest cry 
for a training which shall produce a native evangelical agency, both as preachers and 
teachers, is coming up from all (quarters. In some cases it is a piercing cry ! Tt is a 
call not for a luxury but for a necessity. It ought to be heard and heeded. Mission- 
aries who are temporarily at home open thei)apers and find every week or two, perhaps 
oftener, the record of a gift of ten or twx*nty thousand pgiands sterling to this or that 
college or other institution of learning. Perliaps it may be professorship, in addi- 
tion to the twenty, or thirt)', or forty others now secured. Perhaps it may be for an art 
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gallery or a gymnasium, or some other desirable thing in eoiine<'tion with tlic institu- 
tion. They are not narrowminded men and women who do not appreciate llie im- 
y)ortanre of having everything that may lend to the development of the generations to 
come. Jlul they cannot lielp saying within themselves, “ 'l hat gift of ^,'20,000; it 
will add something to the value of a prosperous college, but it would found for all 
time a whole institution in our field. It would at once open the way for a Cliristian 
education to scores and scores of young men, who, without it, will have no ojiportiinity 
to fit themselves as preachers or teachers. If missionaries do not ask that some of 
the luxuries which are piovided for institutions of learning in this eoimlry be curtailed 
a little, is it not right that they should ask for sonu! of the ermnbs that fall from the 
table, so that the peojile for whom they labour may nrd be left to starve? ’’ 

We have been sometimes asked how we were led fust of all to iinderlake the work 
of securing the needcal lunds for this institution. In North (.'eylon there were ten 
missionary families among a population of 31^.000 jieople. l^a( li family had charge 
of a district. We were liie only missionaries in a district of 20,000 ])eo])le. 'There 
were in our district twenty-six day schools, with about 2000 children in them. Of 
these, several were Englisii schools. Two of these, with a total attendance of about 
200 students, were situated near the mission house, and the majority of the students 
attended our station Sabbath-school. 'The. upper classes from both schools also came 
to our house dally for a llilde lesson in English, and for help in their sec ular studies. 
Having them tJius with us daily, both during the week and in our Sunday-school 
classes, we became deejily interested in them, and reganled them as younger brothers. 
Most of them came from heathen homes, and wore the marks of the g(jd Siva on their 
foreheads, yet we noticed, as we went on teaching lluau the truth, that without our 
asking them to do so, one alter another l)egan of their own accord to leave off the 
heathen marks. Many of them began to attend ilie 1 bureh services, several joined 
the inquirer;,’ class, and some from timer to lime professed faith in Christ, and were 
received into the Church. We knew that many more were, in their hearts, really 
convinced of the truth of the (bjspel, and were just at the turning point of their lives. 

Many of these lioy.s, on leaving the Taiglish day-schools, were desirous of a. higher 
education. What would tliey do? Some would go to the Jaffna ('ollege and ask to 
be received, but the college has at present limited accommodation, and iierhaps they 
could not pay the reiiuircd fees. l\?rhaps of twenty boys leaving the luiglish day- 
schools in our ilistrict each year, two or three would be received into the college. 
What would the others do ? 'I’hey were lieter mined to have a higher edm ation. 
'They would go to Jndiaf<%o' study in heathen or non-Christian schools, where they 
could live in the houses ef their heathen ri.*lations, and be aided in their expenses by 
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heathen relatives. We have known 
fourteen of our dear boys, whom 
we had taught for years, and had 
learned to love, go over to India in 
one night, most of them to study in 
that sink of ini(juity and moral 
leprosy — Kompa-kornum. 

We knew that these boys would 
board in heathen families, would 
be compel Ictl the first night, before 
they ate their food, to i)Ul on the 
headien ashes, and to wear them 
always ; that they would not be 
allowed to attend any Christian 
services, but would be obliged to 
go to temples, perform heathen 
(iremonies, study the heathen 
bo<;ks ; that they would hear Christ 
constantly reviled, and the Christian 
religion mocked and scorned, and 
that being under these influenc'es 
for a piriod of years, they would 
come back to us bitter heathens, or 
agnostics, or infidels, to be our 
worst opposiMS, and morally unfit to 
become the liusbands of the jaire 
young girls who were being trained 
in mission day and boarding schools, 
to whom in many instances they 
were engaged. 

\\'heti we were in India in 1882, 
and again in 1885. we took occasion 
to visit the cities of Negajsilam, 
'I’anjore, 1 'richinopoly, Madura, 
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and Madras, and to see the Jaffna 


'J'lng men who were studying in the hcaihen orfjovernment schools in those ( itics. It pained our 
carts to find them living among heatheti surroundings, and to see how worldly and irreligious they 
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A GROUP OF CHRISTIAN SINGERS. 

1 50 Ponniah. 

had grown, and how far they had 
retrograded since they had left 
us. in Jaffna. We knew that had 
these young men been studying 
instead in the Jaffna College, 
under the strong Christian in- 
fluence there, they would in all 
probability, with Ciod’s blessing, 
have given their hearts to Christ, 
and been preparing for lives of 
Christian usefulness in Ceylon or 
in India. 

As we went on teaching large 
classes of boys from year to year, 
on week-days and Sabbaths, 
loving them, labouring and pray- (I'Onniah with the violin.; 

ing for their conversion, seeing 

them almost persuaded to be Christians, and then at the critical moment finding 
large numbers of the brightest and most promising leave us year by year for these 
heathen schools in India, it seemed as though we could not bear it. We made a 
census of the peninsula of Jaffna, and found that about 200 Jaffna young men were 
then studying. in schools outside of Jaffna. When wc pictured to ourselves the 
almost overpoweringly evil influences with which we had seen them surrounded 
in India, and the effect these must have on their characters; and when we reflected 
that were the Jaffna College enlarged and its course of instruction extended, many 
of these students might have been kept in Jaffna instead of being allowed to go 
to India away from parental restraint and from all Christian influence ; and as we 
heard at the Union Missionary Prayer Meetings the missionaries of all the three 
societies in Jaffna again and again deplore the existing state of things ; we felt 
that something ought to be done, that it was not enough merely to deplore the evil 
thing, that we ougHt to try to remedy it. The thought also of the good these young 
men of high caste might do, if brought to Christ, in replacing heathen teachers in 
mission schools in India, was constantly present to our mind.s. 

A circumstance which took place at that time bellied to lead us to a decision. 
We were told, one afternoon, that a boy named Ponniah was going to be sent by 
his parents to India the next day. We were specially attached to this bright young 
Christian boy, the son of Christian parents. He was always ready to do Christian 
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work ; he was a sweet singer, and had eonstantly assisted us by singing at our open air 
and village meetings. W'e went at once to the house. We spoke as earnestly as we 
could with the parents, begging iheni not to send their son to India. 'I’hey said, 
“What can we do? We have, as you know, a large family of little children, and 
Ponniah must be educated, that he may be able to help his younger brothers and 
sisters. We are unable to educate him in Jaffna College. We have asked the 
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A I'ROFKSSOR AND SlUDKNTS IN THE JAFFNA COLI EOF. 


Principal of the College and all the missionaries to help us, hut they say they are already 
aiding as many as they possibly can. A heathen relative has offered to educate him in 
India. We do not believe he will become a heathen, even though he studies in a 
heathen school. We see no other w:iy; we send him to India." We j)leadcd 
with them till far into the night. We (old them that a man cannot take fire into 
his bosom ami not be burned, and that we had seen the* slate of things in these 
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heathen schooU in India, and felt sure that this boy could not spend four or five years 
of the most formative period of his life there without being contaminated. However, 
we could not shake their resolution to send the boy to India. 

In imagination w'c saw the long procession in years to come of just such bright, 
promising boys going to India and returning lost to purity and to the cause of Christ. 
We could not bear the thought. We went home that night, got down on our knees and 
asked God to help us to raise the funds needed to extend the ivork of the College, Front 
that hour to this our courage has never faltered —not for a moment, lie believe Christ 
laid the burden of this work on our hearts^ and we took it up in the stren^^th of Him 
who is the ^'reat burden-bearer, 

'I’he Hoard of nireciors of the Jaffna College sanctioned our effort. The American 
Hoard of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Boston, whose missionaries we arc, 
kindly granted us permission to come home on furlough, and they have since extended 
our furlough that we might go on with this work till its completion. We arrived in 
England on January ist, 1887. The same year, a committee to aid us in this work was 
formed in Edinburgh. Cod has opened many homes and hearts in response, w'c 
believe, to the prayers of many in Jaffna who daily remember us and this cause before 
the throne of grace. We have secured up to May, 1890, 17,000, given or 

promised for the Jaffna College and General Medical Mission. This leaves 13,000 
yet to be secured to .complete the ^^30,000 aimed at. However long or however 
short a lime it may take to secure this amount, we intend to continue our efforts, so 
long as we believe it to be God's will, and so long as He gives us health and a 
wide open door, until the whole sum is secured. 

We would consider several years of work well spent if only we might see the faffna 
College |>erinancntly cijuipped with additional foreign and native professorshijis, with 
a larger staff of earnest Christian professors and teachers, with scholarships for needy 
Christian students, with some additional buildings and ajiplianccs, and thus enabled 
better to meet the needs of the peojile of Jaffna; also a fully-ciiuipped General 
Medical Mission established in connection with it, and under the direction of the same 
undenominational and unsectarian Board of Directors, to be a blessing to the whole 
peninsula. We also desire to sec, in due time, the establishment of a Medical Mission 
for IVomen. 

We have often been asked if we did not feel anxious as to the success of our scheme. 
Did we think we should realize our ambition? During the six winters in which wc 
worked among the negroes of the Southern States, before going to Ceylon, and during 
the seven years we were in Ceylon, if we had one ambition, one «aim in life, it was to do 
qood. But two years ago, when one of us was ill for two months, and it looked as if 
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perhaps this work, so dear to us, must be given up, wo changed our aim in life, and 
now ? Now our ambition is to do the uull of (iod, 'lohatever that may be. We know 
His will is perfect. We know it is the one utterly good thing in all the world, 
and that the highest and the only success for us in life consists in doing the will of God 
day by day. 

With regard to the urgent claims of the foreign field, we would like just here to 
quote a few words from an address of Mr. R. V. Wilder, delivered at a recent meeting 
in Philadelphia : — 

I want to ^ive to you a thought wliich was su; gcslcd to inc a few months .'igo, .is I was walking up 
one of the streets of New York t'ity. 'fhe thought was this 1 put myself into the places of those 
people in India; I rcinemlicred tlie story of the lhahtnan wlm came to one of our missionaries and 
said, “ SaliiV), 1 have been up North and bathed in the Kanga Nadi to waslt aw.iy my sins. I liave 
been to shrines in the I'hisl and shrines in the West. Once I was young, and now 1 am old. My 
hair and Ireard have grown gray, but 1 have not found peace, ('an you lu lpnie.^” As I was thinking 
of that man, my mind went back to the time wluii Barnabas ami l*aul cros'-ed the bridge spanning tlic 
Orontes, But they go K.ist instead of going West. Ittdia is evangelized insiea<l ol (Jreece, China 
msfea<l of Rome, and Asia instead of Murojx;, .so that the .\ngl<i.Su\t)n race is left in heathen darkness. 
It seemed to me tlial my own father journe\e<l fnnn one shrine to another Hying to find peace. At 
last he goes to the northern part of ilje British Isles ; and ihete he sits, umler a towering oak. willt a 
Druid i»riest, trying to find peace. .And when he is dying ho calls me to his side and says: “Son, 
once I was young, and ttow I am old. My hair and my beard have grovvti gray, but I have not yet 
foutul peace. Can you help me.'*” And I answer, “ No, father, I eanuot,” and he die-., ihen I 
study medicine and astrology, trying to tin<l peace. But one day, in the cdurse of my studies, 1 meet 
a man who has seen a missionaiy. “Oh,” he says, “ that missionaty u-.ed wonderful words, lie said 
that ‘Ootl so loved the world tliat He gave llis only begi iteii Son, that wliosoevet believeth on llmi 
might not jMiish.’ " I stopped liim. “Sir,” said I, “ where can I find th.it missionary?” lie lell.s 
me. I start off, and after two weeks’ walking, 1 mei't him in a little \illage in Sjiain. Again I hear 
those wonderful words that “(iod so loved the world that He gave His only begoiu n Son, that who- 
soever lu-Iievetli on Him should not perish, but liave cvei lasting life.” “ Sir," s;iid I, " liow long is it 
since Clirist died.’'” “ Mightecn Innulretl years.” “ \'our fatlur knew about ( lirist?’’ “ \'cs.” 
“ \'our grandfather knew about (Jiri.si “ \ Cs.” “ Why <ii<l not yniir lather (Dine loli.dl my father? 
My father spent from childhoid to old age seeking peace, and die«l without it. Sir,'’ saiil I, “an* 
there many peoide in your country who kno-.\ about ( hii>t?" “ \ es,- we have an averagi- of one 
minister to every .^Vx) of om po|mlation, we have an aierage of om- ( hiistiaii worker to every forty- 
eight, .ind we have an average of one church communicant to eveiy live of our jiopulal ion.” “ Well, 
sir,” said I, “wliy don’t they come over and tell us Anglo-Sa.xons about Clnisi?” He could not 
answer, and in tlur still wiitches of the night, it seemeil to me I could lie.ir a voice liom on liigh .s.iying, 

If thou foyhrar to dt'tiver dune that a>e draii'H to diath, nu.i those thot arc ready to he slain, ij thou 
sayest. Behold -oe. kneiv it not, doth not lie that f ondeieth the In art eons/der it I . Ind lie that keepeth 
thy soul, doth lie not knoiv it I elnd shall not lie render to e'oeiy nian aeiordiiii; to his loorks ! ” 

Some of the native Christians in Ceylon have made great s.acrificcs, and endured 
much persecution and ridicule from their friends and relatives in < onfessing Christ, and 
so have proved themselves worthy of the aid whicli it may cost Chri.stians in this 
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happy and favcured land some little sacrifice to give. The Master says, “ Whosoever 
shall confess Me before men, him will I confess before My Father and before the 
angels.” Is it cnoLigh to confess Christ before a small circle of loving friends in one’s 
church at home? Surely it is not for such a small and easy thing that so great a 
reward is promised. In the early days, confessing Christ meant loss, suffering, 
martyrdom, if need be Christ asks nothing less of us liccause He asks everything of* 
us. ** Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hathy he cannot be 'My 
disciple.” The test of discipleship is the same now as then. Christ asks for entire 
consecration to Him of all that we are and have. He wants our whole hearts, or 
none at all, and our time, our talents, and our entire possessions said at His feet, 
placed at His disposal. 'I’he Apostle Paul tells us, Ye arc not your own y ye are bought 
ivith a pried" Not Paul only, but every Christian should be able to say, “ For me to 
live is Christ ! ” 

Tdvingstonc, in Africa, said, “ / loill place no value on anything I have or may 
posse ssy except in trlafion to the kingdom of Christ. I I anything will advance the interests 
of that kingdom, it shall be given away or kept only, as, by giving or keeping it, 1 shall most 
promote the glory of Him to whom / owe all my hopes in time and in eternity ; may grace 
be given me to adhere to this."' 

If when we read (Christ’s command and promise, "’‘Go . . . Lo, / am with you 
akvaysP we could say with Livingstone, “ It is the 7 vord of a Gentleman of the most 
sacred and strictest honour, and there's an end on'tf surely every service would become 
a joy, and we could add with that veteran missionary, “/ never made a sacrifice. Can 
that be called a sacrifice which i\- simply paid back as a part of a great debt owing to our 
God, which 7C'e can never repay I Is tint a sacrifice which brings its own blest reicard in 
healthful activity, the consciousness of doing good, peace of mind, and a bright hope of a 
glorious destiny hereafter t Aicay with the word in such a view, and ivith such a 
thought I It is emphatically no sacrifice, .w- rather rr is A PRiviLtoE.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Tin-; Mkdical Mission Ar.KNcv. 

T is oiir earnest desire to see a Central Medical Mission established in 
North (’eyion, also a Medical Mission for Women, tlie two working in 
harmony, and the one being the comjjlernenl of the other. 

Arc Medical Missions needed as an agency in the foreign 

field? We would like to give, in answer to tins (juesiion, a few extracts from 
Dr. Eowe’s able liook on Medical Missi«.)ns : — 

“The Gospel means ‘glad tidings,’ and preaching the Gospel means the setting 
forth of the best of all glad tidings — ///<• love of God to mo?i. 'I’hc heatlien, as a rule, 
can best be taught, as we teach little children in our schools, by object lessons. 'I’he 
Gospel ought, therefore, to he jneached to them alike by the living voice ami l)y the 
unmistakable argument of loving deeds. Like the Apostle Paul, the true missionary, 
the workman that needeth not to be ashamed, must be able to say, ‘ ily word And 
deed I have fully preached unto the Cientiles the Gospel of Christ.' 
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“ To the heathen abroad as vvc.]! as to the godless at home the most convincing proof 
of the reality and power of the Divine love is that it begets love for man. ‘Faith, 
Hope, Fove, these three, but the gicatest of these is Love,’ love to God begetting 
love for man; and what is the aim and object of true Christian love? It is the 
welfare of my brother, the welfare of his body, the welfare of his soul, his welfare for 
lime, his welfare for eternity. Holding forth the Word of Life, both by the living 
voice and by a practical manifestation of the spirit of the Ciospel, is therefore the true 
meaning of ‘ I’reaching tlie (Gospel.’ It implies something more than the mere 
proclamation of the Gospel message; it implies that, as He who is the sum and 
substance of the (lospel sympathized with suffering humanity, fed the hungry, lu aled 
the sick, and went about continually doing good, thus ever manifesting the spirit of 
His own religion, and teaching by His ‘ gracious words,’ and by His loving deeds, 
its ])rinc.i])les, so His ambassadors must ‘preach the (iosj.tol,’ not by word only, but 
likewise by a loving, benevolent, Christ- like ministry performed in Christ’s name and 
for His sake. 

“ 'I'he evangelization of the world is (’hrist’s own work, and those who, as His 
instruments, arc called to engage in it, are commissioned to rejirescnt Christ, to 
represent Him in His tender jiity for the lost, in His loving sympathy for the attlif'ted, 
in His cate for the sick and His comjiassion for the suffering. We turn, therefore, 
to (.’hrist’s ministry on earth for the inleri»relalion of His own commission, ‘Go )e 
into all the world and preach the Gosjiel to every creature.’ 

“ In reading the New I'estament one cannut tail to be struck with the fact that our 
Lord’s jjcrsonal ministry on earth as well as that of His Apostles was iire-erninently 
(hat of the medical missionary. Jn the last three verse.s of the fourth cliapter of St. 
Matthew’s Ciospel we read : ‘ And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 

synagogues, and [ireaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner c-f disease among the jieople. And His fame went throughout 
all Syria: and they brought unto Him all sick jieople that were taken w'ith divers 
diseases and torments, and those whii h were lunatic, and those that had the palsy ; 
and He healeil ibcm. Ami there followed Him great multitudes of jieople from 
Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from jeru.->aleni, and from Judea, and from beyond 
J(udan.’ 

“ Our Lord was just then entering upon His ])ublic ministry. He knew man’s heart, 
the way to gain access to it, it.s jucjudices, and the many obstacles in the way of the 
people receiving His teaching; and knowing all this, such were the means He em- 
ployed to reveal His character and claims, to remove iirejudice, and to draw men 
nearer to Himself, lly the exercise of His healing power He gathered aiound Him a 
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great congregation, wiili hearts overflowing with gratitude, and thus the searching 
truths of ‘ The vSennon on the Mount ’ fell as living seed on a prepared soil. When 
we inquire into our Lord’s recorded mira('les, we find that fw feiver than two-thirds 
7 vere miracles of healing. . . . 'I'hese nuraculous works of healing were unanswer- 
able proofs that Fie was what He claimed to be, the Son of (}od ; but they 
were more, they were living manifestations of the spirit of Ilis own religion ; tlu y 
spoke a language intelligible to every human conscience; they revealed His tender 
compassion, His loving syinjiathy, I lis incomprehensible love, and in this light His 
own disciples reg.irded them as the fulfilment of the word of h'.saias, ‘ Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.’ 

“As the Divine .Author and founder of Christianity, the record of our I.ord’s 
personal ministry must ever 1)0 to iis deeply suggestive and instructive, livery feature 
of that ministry claims our devout attention. His mode of commending the truth in 
so far as it was supernatural, we cannot imitate, but in so far as the outcome of His 
‘ mighty works’ was meant to he a manifestation of the spirit of the (losjiel (as much 
needed now as then) ‘ He hath left us an e.xample that we should follow in His 
step.s.’ 

“ As our authority for the em[)loyment of this agency we have not only our I.ord’s 
example, but likewise His direct command. Wluit He did Himself He commissioned 
His .Apostles and the first teai hers of Chri.stianily to do likewise : ‘.And into whatso- 
ever city ye enter . . . heal the sick that are therein, and say unto them, 'I’he 
Kingdom of Cod is come nigh unto you.’ . . . It may be said, however, that it was 
by the forth-putting of His own Divine |)ow’er that Christ did these Cniglity works,' 
which sjiiead His fame throughout all Syria, and that it was in virtue ol their 
miraculous endowments (now no longer available) that His disc iples made the ileafto 
hear, the blind to see, and the lame to walk, and that, therefore, their method cannot 
now be a model for our imitation. Such an inference would be legitimate wen; these 
miracles intended intaely ns attestations to the Divinity ol ('hrist, and .is proofs of 
the Divine origin of the (losj.iel which the disciples were commissioned to proi laim; 
but, as we have already seen, they were more than this — they were a practical mani- 
festation of the compassionate spirit of Christ’s religion ; they sjioke in a language 
that could not be misunderstood, of Him who came, ‘ Not to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them.’ And surely, in so far as this was the Divine intention, these miracles 
of healing arc recorded for our instruction, teaching us that, in our missionary enter- 
prises, the consecration of the healing .art to the service of the (lospel is not only in 
accordance with the Divine method, but forms a part of the Divine intention. 

“ The * gift of tongues,’ which enabled these first heralds of the Cross to proclaim to 
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men of all nations ‘ the wonderful works of God,' is 
not now mirar.iilously bestowed, neither is the ‘ gift of 
healing; ’but in tlic one case as in the other, the 
qualification which the ‘gift’ conveyed must be 
patiently and laboriously acquired. ‘ He sent them 
to preach the Kingdom of God, and to heal the sick.’ 

“The Church recognizes the Divine commi^sion to 
* preach the Gospel to every creature ’ as still binding 
upon her, notwithstanding the withdrawal of the ‘ gift 
of tongues.’ Shall the command of our Lord in 
reference to ‘ healing the sick,’ which formed so 
prominent a feature of His own earthly ministry and 
that of His Apostles, be ignored on the ground that 
miraculous ‘gifts of healing’ are now withheld? 
Nay, rather, the withdrawal of those gifts renders it 
all the more imperative that we should cultivate and consecrate, with the utmost 
energy and devotion, not only the science of philology, but likewise that of medicine, 
that so we may fulfil our Lord’s commission in all its breadth and fulness, and 
following His exam[jle, preach the Gos|)el ‘ by word and deed.’ ” 

Missionaries of three societies have been at work in the northern province of Ceylon 
for over seventy years. At the {present time there arc less than 3000 Christian com- 
munit'ants in tht.‘ province. // i/ie 313,000 (ue to be won to Christ in this 

^ireneration, and surely nothing less than this should be our aim and effort, it seems very 
desirable that an additional a\:^emy, and especially the agenc)- of Medical Missions^ 
should be introduced. .As the large numbers of heathen doctors arc the strongest allies 
of the heathen priests in Jaffna, so a Medical Mission in Jaffna would be the strongest 
ally of all the Christian agencies now at work. How can Jaffna become largely 
(’hristian so long as the majority of the people in limes of sii'kness resort to heathen 
doctors, and make A'Ows and offerings to heathen gods ? Heathenism is still so gross 
and ranqiant in North Ceylon, that mission agencies can hardly count the battle there 
to be much more than begun. 

W'e need Medical Missionaries w'ho w'ill go to the people in their times of sorrow and 
anxiety, and by giving them actual relief, win their gratitude and affection, and by 
showing them the very sjurit of Christ, gain the assent of their hearts to Him. The 
Medical Missionary comes nearer to the people in loving ministry than the average 
missionary who has no medical knowledge. In the two months of December, i8S8, 
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and January, 1889^ ahoui 2000 people died in Jaffna from an epidemic of kver, 
among whom very lew had received proper treatment. W hen smallpox, cholera, or 
epidemics of malignant fever break out from time to lime, the people die by 
thousands. T'orty native communicants died in Jaffna last year, i'o have saved the 
lives of some of these trained and experienced workers would have been of incalculable 
value to the cause. Of course, as a Christian man, the Medical Missionary will strive 
to improve every opportunity of doing personal work among his i)atients in the hosjrilal 
and dispensary, and at their own homes. 

His Excclleru y Sir .Arthur Cordon, K.C.IC, when visiting Jaffna, strongly urged that 
a medical work similar to that done formerly by Dr. (been slnmld bir resumed, and 
followed up his suggestion by heading the list with a sul)Scription of Rs. 1000 for this 
object. W. ('. 'I'wynam, Ksip, for something like thirty years Covernment Agent in 
Ceylon, and an able, far-sighted, and puldic-spirited man, has alsr) strongly urged that 
a Medical Mission should be established. 'The work the Medical Missionary is to 
conduct will be under the direction of a Hoard composed of missionaries and native 
Christians of the Church of Jbigland, Wesleyan, and American Missions, the three 
missionary societies carrying on work in Jaffna. 'I’his Hoard of Directors are also the 
Directors of the Jaffna College. 

John Henry Marston, M.K.C.S., L.R.CMC, formerly 
connected with the Mildmay Mission in E<»ndon, has been 
aj)pointed by the Hoanl of Directors to take charg - of the 
(Jcneral Medical Mission in North Ceylon, and he has gone 
out with his wife to undertake this \vork. 

Wc would earnestly « ommend Dr. and Mrs. Marston to 
the affeciionati- and prayerful remembram e of all who love 
the Master and desire to see His Kingdom ( omc in Oylon. 

Dr. Marston is the only Missiortary Plnsician in the 
Northern Hrovince among 316,000 people, and, wiih the 
exception of the civil .surgeon, the only fully ijualilied 
medical mai\, we believe, in the provinci*. 

A Mediutl MissioJi Hospital is the stratefo point in the 
evangelistic work of a Medical Mission. It is from the 
Mission Hospital \\\^\. the majority of converts are found to 
come, in the experience of the most succirssful Medical 
Missions on record. It is in the Mission Hospital that the 
patient comes to know the missionary and his assi.stants, to 
see exemplified in their daily lives the sjm it and power of 
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l6() Cost of a Bed. 

the (lOspcI. It is there that he learns, 
little by little, to believe the truth which 
he hears read and sting and spoken 
froni day to day, and to reveal his 
doubts and dillieulties, and have them 
removed. 

On this point, Dr. Lowe says in his 
book on Medical Missions: “It is in 
the hospital that the most satisfactory 
and siKcessfiil medical and surgical 
work will be accomplished — work 
whii'h will produce the deepest impres- 
sitms, and direct public attention most 
lavoiirably to the higher objects of the 
mission. It is here, too, that the 
Medical Missionary will be able most 
succe.'sfully to accomplish evangelistic 
work here that he may I'xpect to 
g.ilher the most precious and enduring 
fruit. While dispensary work ami 
occasionally medico-evangi-listic tours 
among the surrounding towns and 
villages are imjtorlant features of 
Mi-dieal Mission work, still the hospital will be the field in which the richest harvest 
will be reaped, and therefore the establishment of a hospital should from the first lie 
kept in view, and accomplished at the earliest opportunity.” Sums sufficient for the 
erection of a Mediial Mission Hospital in Jaffna have been given or promised. 

One hundred pounds will endoio a bed in the hospital {providini^ permanently for a 
part of the e xpense of its up keep)* ; £^o trill provide the half and £2^ the ijuartcr of 
the endoionient of bed £\o icill provide a share in a bed. 

Are there not some friends in Great liritain and America who could each con- 
tribute one of the above-named sums, without diminishing their ordinary subscriptions 
to other Christian objects, and thus have a real part in this much-needed Christ-like 
medical work in Ceylon ? 

* I’liis will provide for llie patienCs the .shelter :in<l ordinary comforts of the hospital, and the 
attendance of the missionary physician, tree of charge, leaving them to meet the cost of medicine, 
food, and incidentals, which expenses they would have had to bear had they remained in their 
own homes. 
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Hints to Benefactors . i6i 

Three kind friends have of Lite greatly en- 
couraged us by donations of ^'loo each. One of 
those, J. Cain|)hell White, Esq., who gave ^, ioo 
at the beginning of our effort for a scholarshi|) in 
tlie Jaflna College, has kindly given fioo for the 
C«eneral Medical Mi>si()n, saying tinit, as he lunl 
helped us to setaire the first halt \\{ the fund which 
we were seeking, he \Nonld give us a similar help 
towards the Zr/.v/ Arc there not others among 
the friends who have liel[)Ld us in securing the 
first half ol the fund who will follow hi.s examjile, 
and give a scunid iionation towards the last hall Of 
the fund ? 

It would add to the interest of the effort if the 
donors were to assoc iate with their gifts their name, 
or the nameof .some one whom they have honouied 
and loved, and if these names were engraved on 
brass tablets, whi< h would be jjermanently con- 
nected with the beds thus endowed, this would 
rwo UKvii.-nANCEKs. ‘‘ personality to the gift in the eyes of the 

|)eople of Jaffna, and would lead them to feel that 
Christians in distant lands had loved them, and made sacrifices on their helialf, and 
were entitled to their gratitude in return. 

We will iiKJst gladly pledge f\C)Ci in memory of our beloved parents, (.lannot 
others be found who will do the same in remembtance of those dear to them, and 
for the sake of a work which has as its great obji ct to promote the progress of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom ? 'I'he members of some family < ircles, and perhaps of some 
congregations, Sabhath-schcol.s, llilile classes. M.(',.\.’s, \'.\V.(k A.’s, ivc., might 
unite their gifts to present such a tribute to the memory ot a jtareiit, a pastor, a 
teacher, a president, or a friend, who lias gone to be with Jesus. Would it lu.' a less 
acceptable monument than a memorial window (»r a costly toinbr* A short lime ago, 
in response to oiir apjieal, the students of the Olil H.tII, Wellington, jiledged not 
merely a donation of /, loo, but loo annualty to support a medical lady under the 
I.lbN.S.and 1. Society as their oich missionary in lienares, Miglit not the example- of 
liberality set by the sliidcn's in this school be follcjwed by many othe rs Sums 
|)romised for beds might be paid in instalments duriny fire ytarr if tlie givers oi 
collectors so desired. 
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A Medical Mission for Wouien. 


VVe earnestly hoi-e that there may be many wlio will thus provide a thank-offering 
to God, a permanent aid to the Medical Mission in Ceylon, and a grateful memorial 
of friends whose work on earth is finished. Surcy God will plead the cause of the 
oppressed, and there are thousands upon thousands in North Ceylon oppressed by 
in and superstition, and held down by heathen priests and doctors. Surely the 
cause which .seeks to deliver their bodies from needless suffering, and their minds 
and hearts from the powers of darkne.ss and evil, must be the cause of humanity and 
of Christ. 

Feeling the great and pressing need of a Medical Mission for 


Women in North Ceylon, and believing that it was God’s will 
that such a work should be begun, since He had led kind friends, 
entirely unasked by us, to jiromise the salary of a lady doctor, ami 
other friends to promise and give additional sums, we were led to 
present the matter to the Committee of the I. F.N.S. and 1 . 
Society. We offered to transfer to that Society all pledges and 
sums already given for the object, and to do all in our power as 
occasion arose to secure for them the remainder of the amount 
needed to organize and sustain such a work, viz. /*3ooo for the 
erection of a Medical Mission-house and a Women’s and 
Children’s Hospital, and /'.t5o in annual subscriptions toward 
the up keep of the hospital and dispensary, and the supjiort of 
the I'Airopean and native workers, provided the Society would 
inaugurate the work as their own, and take it under their entire 
control. 

'I'o our great joy, on the 19th of last June, the Committee of 
the I.F.N.S. and I. Society, in the most cordial manner, acceded 
to our reriucst that they should establish a medical work for 
women in North Ceylon, having in contemplation a hospital for 



women and children, a mission-house, two fully (lualified lady 
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doctors, with a staff pf nitive assistants, the work to be undertaken 


at the earliest date possible. We thank God for this token of 


Mis favour, and lake new coinage to go on with tlic effort. This Medical Mission for 


Women and also the General Medical Mission will both be located in North Ceylon, 
l^ach of these missions will have its separ.itc and distinct work, a work which it only 
can do, and both, we trust, will co operate to the fullest extent with every other agency 
already employed in the great work of evangelizing the people and bringing them to 
the knowledge and service of Christ. These two Medical Mission.s^ working side by 
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Mde and in fullest harmony, will each strengthen 
the work of the other. According to God’s arith- 
metic, two are worth not merely twice as many as 
one, hut ten times as many. How should one 
chase a thousand, and two jmt ten thousand to 
flight?” (Heiit. xxxii. 30.) 

We wish to (|uote here the words of Professor 
Miller, in an address at one of the annual meetings 
ot the iMlinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 
He said : 

“When we come before you with Scripture 
warrant on our side — with the |)ersonal example of 
our Lord and His Apostles not only beckoning 
us on, but rej)roving us for not having come-- 
widi the siK i'essful ex])erience of medical missions, 
as far as they have yet been tried, sj)eaking strongly 
in our favour, and with the united and cordial 
approval of every missionary with whom we have 
ever come in contact ; when missionaries all tell 
us that they find the medical element so essential to the success of their work that 
they are compelled sometimes to practise it ihcanselves ; when labourers from all 
(juarlcrs of the mission-field, men gallantly bearing the burden and heat of the 
day, are calling to us anxiously for medical colleagues, not on account of their own 
health, but to assist them in their gri.at work of reaching the hearts of men whose 
souls they seek to save ; and when, had we but the means and men, we might now 
plant, not one or two or three, l)Ut many Medical Missions in the very heart and 
strongholds of heathenism, where they would be gladly welcomed, and by-and-by 
supported to a ronsidcrablc extent by the very heathen themselves; wdth such 
claims as these, surely it is neither unbecoming nor unwarrantable that we ask 
earnestly and importunately for your sympathy and aid. And bear with me, if I 
remind you that you have an imjiorlant duty to discharge towards the medical 
profession, that you owe it a debt. Is there any one here who does not feel and 
acknowledge that debt? Has no father, or biothcr, or sister, or husband, or wife, 
or child, been saved to you, under (lod’s providence, by the skill and care of 
the physician ? At a time when all seemed dark and hopeless, and you dared 
not look into the future, at a time when the Idackness of despair had settled 
down, and well-nigh shut out heaven from your sight and prayer from your lips, at 
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A Double Debt and Double Duty, 

a time when you would gladly have given all the earthly treasure you possessed, 
or ever might possess, in l)arter lor the life which seemed so fast and hopelessly 
ebbing away, has not the j>hysician then seemed to you as a ministering angel 
sent to comfort you? Have you not then clung to him as your best earthly friend, 
your only earthly hope and stay ? And when success attended his elforis in battling 
with disease and death, when lile, and hope, and health came smiling back, have you 
not wet his hand with your tears of gratitu<1e, and sent him away laden with your 
blessing and your prayers ? Or was it your own life that was (pii voting in the balance 
at a timi!, perhaps, when a downward turn would have hazarded a double death, but 
when the upward cast, still due, apparently, to the hand of the physician, l)ade you 
live again for time an<l for eternity? Ah, then surely the argument we now venture to 
use will come home with a double force. Kach one who has felt this, or aught like 
this, will surely acknowledge a large and growing debt of obligation, bet those debts 
be all accumulated into one vast whole, not due, or at least not to be rendered to the 
individual man, but to the (lod-likc profession which they represent. 'The opjior- 
tunity is given you to discharge in some measure that debt now. 

“ Honours, in old times, were freely accorded to individual practitioners of renown ; 
medals wire striu k in their honour, bearing the legend ‘ ob cives servatos ’(on account 
of citizens preserved). We seek no such personal gifts, but we ask you to honour 
the profession by hel[»ing it to honour and adorn itself, by helping it to write on tlie 
bells of the horses ‘ Holiness unto the J.ord,’ l)y helping it to be insirumenlal in saving 
the souls as well as the bodies of men, by licl))ing it to place in its coronet new jewels 
of greatest value and ot brightest lustre, by helping it to twine in its garland a new 
wreath from llie ever green and ever-growing plant of renown. And let me add that, 
in thus horiuuring thi* profession, you will honour also that profession’s Head. Medi- 
cine has been at no lime without her gods. The early (ireeks owned Ajrollo ; after 
him came ulapius ; and gods and demigods followed in abundance. lUil the 
power of advancing civilization struck aw’ay those unsightly capitals from the other- 
wise goodly column ; not to leave it mutilated and bare, but In make way for the true 
headstone, to exalt and ai knowledge llic great rhysit i.in, Jehovah Kophi, the Lord the 
healer— no myihical ])ersonage. Init He who in very deed dwelt with men upon tlie 
earth, who went about (’ontinually doing goo<l, and who has irromiscci lobe with 
His faithful followers ahvay, even unto tlu- end of the world. 

“Such is the double debt and double duiy which we ask you now^ in part, at least, 
to discharge. Ihit do not mistake the nature of the claim which w'e make. We 
;eek your pecuniary aid to carry on this great anti noble enterprise so beneficent to 
men, so glorifying to Hod j but we do not want your money only. ‘ Vour money or 
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your life ' is the startling demand of the highwayman; ours is more startling still’ 

‘ Your money and your life/ Of some select, gifted, and gallant few, \\c seek their 
lives, wholly devoted to the death if need he, in the service of i heir great Master. 
But of all, we seek their life in one sense, in the sense ot claiming that on which true 
life depends, that whereby spiritual life is fed and maintained, without which it dies, 
prayer— intercession at the 'I’hrone of Orace ! . . . And it it be true tliat the deadly 
conflict is now at hand between truth and error, between the powers of light and the 
powers of darkness, if the time is now near when we shall be involved as ( ombatants 
for very life in that eventful struggle, how can wc look for Heaven’s aid, how dare we 
ask it, unless we be on Heaven’s side, and doing the will of Him who sits almighty 
there? How can we, in the shock of the coming battle, and in the turmoil of the 
approaching Iray, be otherwise than helples.sand overborne, unless, as' faithful soldiers of 
the Cross, wc be found mustered around and lighting under the banner of iheC’aplain 
of the hosts of flic Lord, following where that banner leads, losing neither sight nor hold 
of it— ihe banner of Him, whose: latest command it was, whose very watchword of 
the fight is, ‘ Co ye unto all the w’orld, and prt-ac h the Cospel to every creature.’ 

And He sent them to |)reach the Kingdom of Cod, and to heal the sick . . . 
And tht7 departed, and went through the towns, preac hing the Cospel and healing 
everywhere.’” (Lukeix. 2-6.) 
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WHA’S MY NEinOR? 

IW (ifcORi'.E Macdonaii), LL.D. 

Doon fr.ic Jcrus’lcm a traveller luik Tlic laigli road to Jericho ; 
It had an ill name an’ mony a cruik, It was lang an’ unco how. 

Opt cam’ the rohhers an’ fell on the man, An’ knockit him on 
the heid ; 

Took a’ whauron they could lay their han’, And left him nakil 
for dcid. 





Ity cam’ a minister o’ the kirk : “ A sair mishanter ! he cried ; 

“ Wha kens wliaur the villains may Imk > Vs hand to the ither side.’ 

By cam’ an elder o’ the kirk ; I, Ike a young horse /if shied ; 

“ Fie ! there’s a bormy mornin’s wark ! ” An’ he spang’t to the ither side. 


By cam’ ane gaed to the wrang kirk, Douce he trotted alang; 

“ I’uir body ! ” he cried, an* wi’ a yerk, AlT o’ his cuddy he sprang ; 

He ray to the l)ody^ an' turn’d it ower, “There’s life i' the man ! ” he cried j 
lie wasna ane to stan’ an’ glower, An’ baud to the ither side. 

He doctor’d his wounds an’ heised him on To the back of the beasty douce; 
An’ held him there, till, a weary man. He l.ingt at the half-way house. 


He ten’d him a’nicht, an’ at dawn o’ day, “Dan’lord” (he says) “latna him lack; 
There’s auchteenpence ; ony mair ootlay I’ll sattle as I come back." 


Sae nae mair, neibors— lay nae sic word, Wi’ hert aye arguin’ an’ chill ; 
No, “ Whae’s the neibor to me, 0 Lord ?” But, “ Wha am I ncibor till ? 





APPENDIX. 


[HE story of Maria Peabody, from 
the pen of some unknown friend, 
appeared in Lije and It is 

true in all its details, and vveapjjcnd 
it here in the hope that it may encourage those 
who cannot to the foreign field in j^erson to 
in aid of the work. Ought not every man 
and every wotnan, who cati do so, to sui)port a 
represenlalive as their ('crsonal substitute among 
the heathen ? 

Mrs. (hat tan (juinness has said, “ /Ff have 
no fires of //hirtyrdoni now to test our fidelity to 
Jesus Christ ; but we are not left without a test. Cod is lesliny us all continually as to 
the measure of our kaitii, i.ovk, a.m> dkvoi i'.dness to Hts Sos by the presence <7/one 
THous.\No Mti.i.iON.s OF iiEATiiFN IN THE wORt.D. It is a tremcndous test ; so rcaf so 
practical ! Cifts that cost us 7io persnial self denial are no proof of devotednessl' 
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THE Sl'ORY OF MARIA PEABODY. 

“Of A truth I s:iy unto you, that lliis . . . liatli cast in more lliari they all; fur all thj.se have of 
their abuml.uicc cast in uiiln the offerings uf God ; hut she of her penury hath cast in all . . . that she 
had.”— AA Lutid xxi. j, 4. 

In the beautiful island of Ceylon, many years ago, the native Christians, who had 
long worshipped in bungahnvs and old Dutch chipels, decided that they must have 
a church l)uilt for thdmiselves. Enthusiastic givers were etch eager to forward the 
new enterprise. But to the annzement of all, Afaria Peabody, a lone orphan girl, 
who had b^en a beneliciiry in the girls' schiiols at Ooiooville, came forward and 
offered to give the land upon which to build, w'hi.:h w is the b.;st site in her native 
village. 

Not only was it all she owned in this world, but, far more, it was her marriage 
j.'ortion, and in making thi.s gift, in the eyes of every native, she renounced all hopes 
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of being married. As this alternative in the East was regarded as an awful step, 
many thought her beside herself, and tried to dissuade her from suc h an act of 
renunciation. “No,” said Maria; “I have given it to Jesus, and as Ho has 
a::ee]Hed it, you must.” And so to-day the first Christian church in Cnlon (the fust 
chapel built by natives) stands upon laml given by a poor orphan girl. 

'The deed was noised abroad, and came to the knowledge of a young theological 
student, who was also a beneficiary of the mission, and it touched ids heart. Neither 
could ho rest, until he had sought and won the rare and noble maiden who was 
willing to give up so much in her Masters cause.* 

Some one in the C ruled States had been for years contributing twenty dollars 
annually for the sujiporl of this young Hindu girl, but the donor was unknown. 'The 
Rev. Dr. Poor, a inissionaiy in f.Vi7>//, visiting Avh'rica about that time, longed to 
ascertain who was the faithful sowt.r, and report the wonderful harxest. finding 
himself in ]Ianoj'et\ NJI.^ preaching to the students at Jhirifnou/h he 

happened in conversation to hear some one speak of Mrs, l\'ah<>ti\\ and re|)eated, 

I'eaboiiy ; what Jhibihiy V' Mrs Maiia /V^/Av/r, who resides here- tlu: widow 
of a former pro'essoi,” was the answer. “Oh ! I rnirst see her hefrue I leaxe,” sard 
the (•arriesl man, about to continue his jcnirncv. 'I lie first words after an inlrodiir tion 
;il her liouse, were : “ I have come to bring you a glad rejjort ; for I cannot but think 
that it is to you we in Ceylon owe the opportunity of t ducating one who has proved 
a.s lovely and consident a native convert .is we have ever li.ul. She is exceptifinally 
interesting, devotedly pious, and bears \onr name.” 

“ Alas ! ” said the lady, “ although the girl bears rny name. I wish I could cl.iim the 
honour of educating her; it belongs not to me, but to J.ouisa C sf>o/ n<\ rny poor 
coloured cook. .Some years ago in .Si?//-;//, JA/w., •■he ( arne to me after ;in evening 
meeting, saying: ‘ 1 have just heard that if arnbody would give Iwerily dollars a year, 
they (ould sii[)port and educate a child in ( /;i7c//, and 1 iiave dei'ided to do it. 'I'hey 
say that along with die moru.-y I can send a name ; ami I liave c ome, mislruss, to ask 
)Oii if yijii would ubject to my sending yours.' “At lli.il time,” c(»ntimied the ladv, 
“a servant’s wages ranged from a dollar l<> a dollar and a h.ilf a week, yet my cook 
had for a long lime been contributing half a dollar ea<'h month at the monthly com erl 
for foreign missions, 'i’heie were those who rxp<is|uiatcd with her lor giMiig away so 
much for one in her circumstances, ns a lime might route when she could not earn. 
‘I have thought it all oxer,' she would nply, ‘ and com hided I xxcnilcJ ratlur give 
what 1 can xx-hile I am earning, .-ind then if I lose mv hcalili and c annot xvork, xvhy, 
there is the poor-house, and I can go there. \'<)U see they have no ])oor-h()use in 
heathen lands, for it is only Christians who care lor ihc poor.’ ’ In telling this story, 
Dr. Poor used to pause at thi.s point, and e.xc laim ; “ '1 u the poor house ! Do you 

* This young ni.in, after coni|ilt ting his lht*i)l<i_;MC'.il siinlics, was siationL-d, with !ii wife, in a distiict 
railed Alavrrlly. At tliat timer nearly al! th/- |h:i>|i1c in that di^liict were idulatc is. Nhw in that 
district there is a church vxilh forty incmhcr.', an iiKjiiircr's cl.iss, a largir .S;d)liuili m Ipx.], and tiv<- or 
six village' /lay schools with 5 /-vcr;il hiindrc/ls of rhiMicn in .amndaiicc, to wliom ihc Ilihl.- losons arc 
regularly taught. This change, ihi’ough (ioirs blessing, has l.argcdy resuli/d fioin the clforts of ilu-ne 
two cormecrated Christi.ins. 

M 
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“ / guess it was my Lord Jesus.” 


believe God would ever let that good woman die in the poor-house? Never ! ” We 
shall see. 

'Fhe missionary learned that the last known of Louisa Osborne was that she was 
residing in Loivell^ Mass. In due time his duties called him to that city. At the 
close of an evening service belore a crowded house» he related among missionary 
incidents, as a crowning triumph, the story of Louisa OUtjrne and Maria Peabody. 
'I’he disinterested devotion, sell-sacrifice, and implicit faith and zeal of the Christian 
giver in favoured America has been developed, matured, and well-nigh eclipsed, by 
her faithful protiyk in far-off benighted India His heart glow-ing with zeal, and 
deeply stirred by the fresh retrospect of the triumphs of the Gospel over hea- 
thenism, he exclaimed, “If there is any one present who knows anything of that 
good woman, Louisa Osborne, and will lead me to her, I shall be greatly obliged.’’ 
'Fhc benediction pronoiin('cd and the crowd dis|)ersing, Dr. Poor passed down one 
of the aisles, chatting with the pastor, when he espied a quiet little figure apparently 
waiting fi)r him. Could it be her? Yes. it was a coloured woman, and it must be 
Louisa Osborne. With quickened steps he reached her, exclaiming in tones of 
suppressed emotion, “ I liclieve this is my sister in Christ, l.ouisa Osborne ? ” 
“That is my name,” was the calm reply. “Well, Go<i bless you, Louisa ; you have 
heard my report, and know all ; but belore we part, probably never to meet again in 
fhis world, I want you to answer me one (iiusiion. What made you do it? ” With 
downcast eyes, and in a low and trembling voice, she replied, “Well, I do not 
know, but I guess it was my Cord Jesus.” 

They parted only to meet in the streets of the New Jerusalem ; for the missionary 
returned to his adopted home, where, ere long, the loving hands of his faithful 
native brethren bore him to his honoured grave. 'Fhc humble handmaiden of the 
Cord laboured meekly on a while, and is ending her failing da^s, not in a poorhouse, 
verily, but, through the efiorts of those who knew her best, in a pleasant, comfortable 
Old Cadies’ Home. “ Him that honoureth Me, I will honour.” 

The seal of Calvin, one of the great apostles of the Reformation, represents a 
hand holding a burning heart, illustrative of his life-principle : “ I give thee all ; I 
keep back nothing for myself.” Centuries afterward, two humble followers of the 
Master caught a kindred inspimtion from the same divine source. .Shall we, to whom 
so much of privilege and bounty is granted, lay down this marvellous story of self 
renunciation, and let its lesson be lost on our own lives? 

“ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall bcMiiuch required.” (Cuke xii. 48. 
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